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THE ORCHESTRA. | SYDNEY SMITH’S 


nnrotion te Oe a|FOUR NEW PIECES. 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Stamped Copies may be had direct from the ae 
Offices: yearly, 17s.4d.; half-yearly, 8s. 8d. ; quar- 








i >) _ 1% AT ~ 
terly, 4s. 4d.; payable in advance. ORPHEE AUX EN FERS. 
Orchestra Offices: 201, Recent Srreezt, W., 59, Fantasia on Offenbach’s Opera. 

Fuzer Street, E.C. PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
ye = HE ORCHESTRA” is pub- oe 

lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO] 7 1 ‘ r 
OcLocK, ~ phon “s Puaseen, 00, Fischowed, EC. CON SOLAT ION IN SORROW . 
NOtICE—To MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—All Elegie. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for “THE ORCHESTRA” must 
be sent not later than 4 o’clock on THURSDAY, to PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Avaus & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. or to 55, King strect 
Regent-street, W. 





b= ’ | Ria e 
RAMER & Co. Limited beg to inform PAS D a0) S A BO i . 


Secretaries of Musical Societies, and the Profession 








generally, that they arrange Concerts and engage Artistes. Morceau Caracteristique. 
MSS, ,.CUNIGUNDA PELZER has NOT PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
REMOVED from 72, ALBANY-sTREET, Regent’s- park, 





where all letters respecting Lessons and Engagements are to 





Teatdresed, SOUS LA FENETRE. 
\ ISS FANNY ARMYTAGE will SING 
this Day at Edinburgh ; 26th, Ashton-under-Lyne ; 27th, Serenade. 
Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover-square ; 12th March, Cam- + 
berwell; 15th, at Miss Madalena Cronin’s Recital. Letters PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


respecting Oratorios, Concerts, d&c., to be addressed to 15, Park- 
crescent, Stockwell, 8. 


UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square, 


Under distinguished patronage.—MISS ELLEN BLISS, LONDON : 
Pupil of Mr. Brnxpict, begs to announce that her Concert is . 4 
-_ _— =~ = ww Evening, Feb. 27th, at the A 5S HDOWN & PA RR Y, 
above ms, when she will be assisted by several eminent TOV 
artistes. Conductor, Mr. Bsxepicrt. ition : 18, HANovER Square. 





iy DLLE. LINAS MARTORELLI begs to| — nen ce <n 
. announce that in consequence of her engagement at 
La Scaza, Milan, not terminating until the 25th of March, she 
will not be in London before the 30th. Address, CRAMER 
& Co., 201, Regent-street. 











<c BER] REGENT PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 
Ms SEaRY requests that all communications 210, REGENT STREET, W. 
= ave to mats = Singing, ag gan By y = R ADDISON, having transferred to Messrs. 


New Burlington-street, or Ki: 30n - 
Notting hl ~y EDFERN & Son, 11, Albert-terrace, 








nounce that she has arrived in England, after a long lications and Music should be addressed, 
absence on the Continent. All communications for Concerts, LAMBORN COCK, ADDISON, & Co., 
Oratorios, Tours, &c., to be addressed to her residence, 28, 62 & 63, New Bond-street, W. 
Anixavon Vinias, Kensington, W. 
\JADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to | *4dressed 
\ announce that she has resumed her GUITAR Teaching 210, BBOBRE SFSSSF. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


~~ 


THE 


PRINCIPAL CHORUSES 


FROM 


MENDELSSOHN’S ORATORIO 
ELIJAH. 


IN SINGLE NUMBERS. 





No. 1—BLESSED ARE THE MEN. 
2.—BAAL, WE CRY TO THEE. 
3.-THANKS BE TO GOD. 
4.—BE NOT AFRAID. 
5—HE ATCHING OVER ISRAEL. 
6.—HOLY, HOLY IS GOD. 
7—THEN SHALL YOUR LIGHT. 


_S 


NET PRICE, FOURPENCE EACH. 


—_———_—. 


LONDON: 


EWER & CO.'S MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
87, REGENT STREET. 


Rowerr COCKS & CO’S NEW MUSIC. 


4 IVE NEW SONGS, by FRANZ ABT. Just 
issued :—'‘ The Old, Old Tale.” Poetry by W. Hills 

2s. 6d. ; free for 16 stamps. ‘‘I cannot bear to say Farewell.” 
Poetry by W. 8. Passmore. 8s. ; free for 19 stamps. ‘‘ Stay, 
Gentle Morn, awhile.” Poetry by Lord Leigh. 2s, 6d. ; free 


for 16 stamps. ‘‘ Buttercups aud Daisies.” 2s. 6d, ; free for 16 

e LAMBORN COCK & Co. the whole of the important | stamps. “The Sabbath Day.” Sacred Song, 96. ; free for 19 

works acquired at the sale of Messrs. Addison & Lucas, solicits stamps. London: Rosgut Cocks & Co., New Burlington- 
a continuance of the kind patronage extended to him for so street, W. 

\ DLLE. RITA FAVANTI be to an-| many years, and requests that in future all orders for his Pub- 


TO QUADRILLE BANDS. 
OW READY, for Orchestra, the celebrated 
COLDSTREAM GUARDS’ WALTZ, by Faen. Gop- 
FREY; free by Ee for 22 stamps. Also his UNITED 


*.* Orders for Pianofortes and Musical Instruments to be | SERVICE QUADRILLE, same price. 
to 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for the PIANOFORTE. By CARL CZERNY. This 





for the season, in Town and Country. 38, WELBECK-sTRERT, 


cuautish-square, W. Where maybe had her latest pi! DUSSEK’S SONATA, 























[APAME BERGER-LASCELLES requests all “THE FAREWELL, ie 
plications t to ODDARD at ti 

Oratarios, Conce Ey a - onmiey en mente syd Performed by = ny D at the 

ence, 3, YORK-STRERT, Portman-square, W. 

Ms KATE GORDON (Pianiste). All com- Price Siw Shillings. 

~~ munications to be addressed to her residence, 82, Sr. 

Groncr’s-noap, Warwick-square, Belgravia. ALSO, 

\fADAME ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) “THE RONDO,” 

BEAUEGY tasamnounce tha she has REMOVED from 12, Published separately. 

MUAS, Kitson, NW. Cason oh emmnaplestions suspen Price Three Shillings and Siepence. 

torn or country. oa tree Gnd Publig or Private Concerts, in! Edited by Professor STERNDALE BENNETT. 

Me: JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual LAMBORN COCK, ADDISON, AND CO., 

Addrean Ki" 0 Saturdays: Piauvforte, Singing and Harmony. 62 & 63, New Bond-street, W. 


tr. Joun Ruopzs, Crorpor, 8. ans = 
ILLIE PAPE—honoured by the command of TODARE.— H REPRESENTATION, 
} : IAN HALL. 
EM the intone af Waleecenmauneel tp ten G7 SuteatRe oF MYSTERY, EGYPT 
io) gu. the Provinces on the 2ist of August, Address as usual 














popular work has just attained its 516th edition. It can boast 
of being the best instructor of music, and the most appreciated 
by the public for its intrinsic value, as proved by the great num- 
ber of editions it has printed. It has received valuable additions 
from W. Vincent Wallace, Brinley Richards, and Alphonse 
uc, 48. ; free for 28 stamps. Vide Weekly Chronicle, 
| ECOLLECTIONS OF WALES. For Piano. 
Fantasia No. 1 (North Wales). By Bainuey Ricwanps. 
Performed by the Composer at Mr. Ransford’s Concert, Feb. 21, 
and repeated in answer to a vociferous encore. Also, Fantasia 
No, 2 (South Wales), Each 4s. Free, each, for 26 stamps. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & Co., New Burlington-street, W 
HE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, 


. , ane fashionable ROOMS be 
awa nun noe 10 cn aeaanatn Halls, Locturen Damar, 
pate tely. A oni Mr Pon at the Rooms.— 
Proprietor, ROBERT Coes, , 


R. FRANCIS SAVILE CLARKE receives 
tend: for elemen instruction on 
Piano ana Violin, er i apply at 7. Leamington 
Road, Villas, Westbourne Park, W 


GREAT HIT.—* Tue Lover anp tHe Birp,” 














Marvels in Magic and Ventriloquism, as performed by com- Ballad. Written by Jobe Oxenford, ccmposed by Gugiicieer, 








Her Majesty the Queen | Sung by Mdlle. LIEBHART with unpr success, 
ne caithe 1 Co ee Windsor Cast, Teceday eveulog, Nov. | cored twice every evening. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
R CH “I : 21, 1865. e Marvellous SPHINX, the Birth of Flower Trees, Regent-street. 

[ : ARLES ADAMS.—AIll letters| ana STODARE’S celebrated INDIAN BASKET FEAT, as E STOLBERGS VoIck LOZENGE. — 
ae to respecting Engagements for Coneerts, Oratorios, etc., | only performed by him.—Every Evening at Eight ; Wednesda Paya ond a sad 
Add mrwarded, until April 2, 1866, to 12, RussELL-PLAcR, | Saturday at Three, “ells at Mitchell's, Old B i I t avi queies enrichi he voice, removin ‘ 
i — . — oad Box-office, Egyptian Hall.—Admission, Js, and 2s. ; nee wy nok cont 1 and —_ = th hal Fe ved 

P ERTO LAURENCE First Baritone “ ? "Vide “ The Times,” April 18, 1865. G ‘e * lache, many 
of the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, begs oe ie. establish its virtues. No V: o 











Statesmen, fully 
‘tnounce that he is at libe RGAN BUILDING.--E. FLETCHER, from | Public Speaker sh¢ 
Caine, aod Concer, Address, ty Fancy eau, Berd J 


dress, 


Percy-sTaset, Be 











to 
ford- London, Organ Builder. 1) 
Brighton. 











t this invaluable 
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nuzt, Ship-street, | To be obtained of al] Wholesale and Retail Chemists in 


United K 
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N R. GEORGE PERREN will SING his new 





Song “THERE'S NONE 80 FAIR AS SHE,” at 
tasingstoke, Feb. 27th: Kingston, 28th; and Bath, March 1st. 


R. ARTHUR LLOYD will SING the great 


comic song, “‘ Ka-Foozle-Um,” at the Canterbury, London 


Pavilion, and Weston'’s Music Halls every evening. 


Firat Prize, Leipsic Conservatorium, 1865. 


\ R. HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON in- 
4 


structs students, professional or amateur, in Pianoforte 


playing, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition ‘on the prin- 
ciples of the German Colleges of Music), through the medium of 
the English or German languages. Address, 206, Marylebone- 
road, N.W 


\ ANTED, immediately, a Young Man of 
good manners and address, having a thorough know- 

ledge of the Music Trade. Apply, stating terms, references, 

&c., to Messrs. Bowcurr & Co., Castle-street, Shrewsbury. 


V ANTED a Person who thoroughly under- 

stands the Music Business, particularly to attend to 
the Sale of Harmoniums, Guitars, Concertinas, Harps, Brass 
Instruments, &« He must necessarily be able to play the 
Harmonium and comprehend the use of the Stops, &c. _ Appli- 
cants to state age and experience. Apply to Messrs. Hime & 
Sox, 57, Chareh-street, Liverpool. 


W ANTED, by a Gentleman of extensive reading 

and experience, the post of MUSICAL axp DRA- 
MATIC CORRESPONDENT on a Daily or Weekly Paper. 
The Advertiser possesses considerable Musical and Literary 





ability, and is entirely unfettered by the obligations of pro- 


fessional friendships, Address, P. Q. R., Orchestra Office, 59, 

Fleet-street, E.C. 

7—> K 
fashionable Journal. 

Slee COURT CIRCULAR.—The best Weekly 
Paper ; being conducted with special attention to Family 

requirements. It contains all the news of the week carefully 


compiled, comments upon every political and social event of 


importance, Reviews of New Books, Military and Naval 


Intelligence, Notices of Scientific Societies and Public Amuse- 
ments, Foreign Intelligence, Proceedings at the British and 
Foreign Courts, and everything essential to a Journal adapted 


to the wants of Society. 


long been the delight of our Drawing-rooms, are desirous of per- 
petuating his memory, and paying a tribute of affectionate 
esteem to his genial qualities and great talent. They propose to 
erect, by Subscription, a plain Marble Monument over his grave 
in Kensal Green Cemetery, bearing an inscription with his name 
and the date of his death. Subscriptions received by Ropert 
Appisox, Esq., 210, Regent-street; Tuomas BLaKkg, Esq., 56, 
Mornington-road, Regent’s-park ; Ferix Weiss, Esq., 32, Great 
Russell-street. 


£. s. d. Ba 
Metzler & Co....... 2 2 0 | Fred. Davison, Esq. 1 1 0 
R. Cocks & Co..... 2 2 0 | J. Broadwood, Esq. 1 1 0 
Chappell & Co. .... 2 2 0 | Erard& Co. ...... 1 1 0 
Cramer & Co....... 2 2 0 Boosey & Co....... 1 1 0 
Novello & Co. .... 2 2 0 | Jno. Foster, Esq. .. 010 6 
R. Addison & Co... 1 1 0 Dr. Spark ...... 010 6 
M. Cawood, Esq... 1 1 0 H. Goodban, Esq... 010 0 
Robt. Blake, Esq... 1 1 0 J. Simpson, Esq. 010 0 
F. Weiss, Esq. .. 1 1 0 | W. Bishop, Esq. .. 010 0 
W. Weiss, Esq..... 1 1 0 7 Wee wane Oe Se 
G. Vickers, Esq. .. 1 1 0 B.C.Ee sacvevsru Om FY 
Ignace Gibsone, Esq. 1 1 0 We BE ssccscness OR GS 
¥F. Davison, Esq. .. 1 1 0 Mrs. Hollier ...... 0 5 0 
Hutchings & Co. .. 1 1 0 FE. Schiller, Esq. .. 0 5 0 
Lamborn Cock & Co, 1 1 0 § Anoldfriend...... 0 5 0 


HE LATE GEORGE LINLEY.—The friends 
of the late GEORGE LINLEY, whose lyric poetry has so 












“The Haunting Thought.” 


COURT CIRCULAR, — The leading 


Evening Concerts) after some of his songs, which were rendered, 
as might be expected, with faultless expression. ‘The 
flaunting ‘Thought,’ which was given for the first time in 
Glasgow, is a production worthy of the composer's genius.”— 
Glasgow Herald, 





PPL COURT CIRCULAR.—Established in 1856. 
Price 5d. ; stamped, 6d.—Office, 23, Tavistock-street, 

Covent Garden, W.C. 

Mun 

J SUBSCRIPTION, £1 1s. 


hee > LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY 


Limiteo (Trade-mark ‘ Dussek & Dussek”’). Manu- 
factories, 30, Lyme-staert, Camden-road, and at CasTLE-RoAD, 


Kontish Town ; Orricn in LyM&-sTREET. 


The London Pianoforte Company manufacture for the Trade 
and the Profession a great variety of Pianofortes, which they 
send out in the very HIGHEST STATE OF PERFECTION, as 


regards Tone, Touch, and Durability. 


The Instruments manufactured by the Company must be 
ordered through Dealers or Professors, their transactions being 


entirely confined to wholesale trading. 
JOUN GEARY, General Manager. 
320, Lyme-street, Camden-road, N. 





LIST OF DEALERS SUPPLIED BY THE 


LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY. 
Ashton-ender-LyMe occ cceccecececece Je Newall, 
PF eee, 
BUFO. 00 oc vccccececrcccccecece cece Maane @ Cymrehill, 
Birmingham ooo cc cece cece cecece cess Adams & Beresford. 
SEOD 00-005 0440.00 06.00 42 60-0600: 0b en Eee 
ena) 





BENTO 00:00 06:00:58: 00:06 00:06:08 40-0040 60 Ma 
i ee eee ee 
a 000 00 0000 00 ce een seeeve co toes WER SmI 

MEP 00 00:96 usiee 00-00 60:c0b0-n0-geennn hy Wie ee q 
0 eae ee @ kane 
Cheltenhan . .. ©. Hale & Co. 

BPD ne. 00:06 20 ce nsec cand de'sese once SO 

cum NEL eee, 
og ed Eres Uf rrttst~—S~S 
cane al EE eT 
on eee eee ee 

DEED 50 00'vs 00 00 00 06 60:00 50:00 0000.08 ee Eee a 

Ditto et eee es —60LUt—(“‘“‘ 
RID on ws be te 00 20 00 cc 00 ce cnne ME 

BND 00. 00 be tev ces cee0 tenn ce cede ve EE Oe 

2 aw BO ee lk 
eee 
Glasgow ve D0 60 Ue ee 00 26 00 00 06a ee ile AEE aE GE 
ee eee SC 
HAUSA oo oe ce ce cecccceeeeeececseeee Wm. Heminway. 
Hartlepeol .. .. 0+ 0 00 00 00 00 seve cece ce O, MORRO, 
EUGENES 50 oc 00 00.00 00 080205 0080s a Ce 
Bommiaghe 20 vcccnses cd sevssccceses Mr. Mander. 
Liverpool ° occ cececececece cece MMe @ Bom, 

BGO ov ve v0 60 00:00 0.0000 00 6b ec tees Op UE Ob OR 

DEMO oo cececesececesccscecsccceee J. Smith & Sons, 
Manchester . Hime & Addison. 

Ditto .». E. Henry. 

Ditto .. James Turner. 





Ditto NA ek laaan kinases Cc Forsyth. 
Neweastle .. c cece cccccceeveeseseeee Nicholson & Son, 
PUMOWR 0, oo cece ceveeeccccceeseess Mrs, Rowe. 


BOOGUG 00.00 00.00:06.00 00000050 006000 ce BED Een 
Stourbridge covecccecccccccccececess Me SUNMS, 
ee eee 
Tiverton .. . ... |. Sharlane. 


CRA Banach Nerwont and, Beronger & Sonn 

Who's your Doctor? 

I HAVE NOT REQUIRED ONE SINCE 
I TOOK 


MORISON’S PILLS, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


COURT CIRCULAR—ANNUAL 


REICHARDT’S NEW SONG. 








Price 3s. Illustrated. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Herr Reichardt was rapturously encored (at the Saturday 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, Regent Street, Lonpon, W. 





“KA-FOOZLE-UM,” 


the dear girl transcended her parent ; how the chére rose above 
pa; the Jew-lover and his national antipathies ; trial by Jewry 
and conviction of the criminal ; the auld Turk and the alterca- 
tion ; how even the best story needs a little bo(l)s’tring; the 
father’s sack-rifice ; how the Turk could not brook his » E 

ter’s love, but how he could Brook his daughter’s lover; how 
both lovers were found d-rowned, and how the parent’s conduct 
is not found square, how the Jews avenged their relative; how 
the Turk, living in Jerusalem, became Jew’d-here ; how his 
bills becoming jue he july fled ; how the phantoms of the lovers 
walked the scene ; how they took a ghost-turn, and how the 
story goes-sternly to a conclusion. 


the scene is Jerusalem, and of which the narrator was Mr. 
James Bull, whose make-up as an Israelite of the old clo’ type 
was complete. The burlesque song was very comically ren- 
dered ; it kept the audience in a perpetual titter, and was 
ncored.” —Staffordshire Sentinel. 


THE 


NEW COMIC SONG, 
AS SUNG EVERYWHERE, 


A LEGEND OF JERUSALEM. 


Price, 2s. 6d. 
Showing the birth of Ka-Foozle-Um and her Syrian sire; how 


ugh- 





‘* The concert closed with ‘ Ka-foozle-um,’ a romance of which 





Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





© 
65, JOHN-STREET, Fitzroy-square, W.C. (Manufa 
as 24 tirm of Allison and Allison, Dean-street, Soho.) 
Nobility, Clergy, and 
CLASS PIANOFORTES which they have always on hand, 
from which to select either for Sale or Hire. 


schools, in ash, mahogany, or American walnut, at 24 guineas. 


E W ITALIAN SONGS. 
Sognai (Reverie) ......... ae: Schira 3s. 0d. 
ON Fee bebe cobs FE. Mecatti 2s. 6d. 
Taci, non dirmi il vero ..... o ceetes Magozzari 2s, 6d. 
La Restituzione ........ccs0seeeceee se Dring §=2e. 6d 
Gli Occhi Neri ........ 28. 6d. 


Invito alla Tarentella’ eee ee araventi 4s. Od. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201. Regent-street. 





PIANOFORTES. 


J. ENNEVER & SON., PIANOFORTE 
MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO-SQUARK, W., and 


E. & Son respectfully ‘invite the attention of the 
the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 


Pianofortes manufactured for extreme climates; also for 
Pianofortes tuned, repaired, taken in exchange, &c. 








GRETTON’S MERRY OLD ENGLAND 
TOCCATA. 3s. 


BETHLEHEM 


(A CHRISTMAS CAROL.) 
By CH. GOUNOD, 


ed . a 
CHORUS wvcccoscorccccceseses, § 6 


WOOAE, GOED crcccccccccacece 26 
FULL ORCHESTRA (Parts).... 10 0 





In this quaint Pastoral M. Gounod has happily giy i 

idea of the Shepherds’ music at the Nativity sh ett 
melody, such as might have been sung to pipe and tabor—and 
which will remain as one of this great Master’s most charming 
and characteristic inspirations. 





Tn Marner may | a Christmas carol, M. Gounod has seized 
the opportunity of writing in the pastoral style, for which he 
has always shown so steady a partiaility. The opening pastoral 
symphony in C will remind the hearer of themes both in “Faust ” 
and of *‘* Mireille,” especially ot cne in the latter; but it is 
probable that the composer has intended to suggest the nativity, 
after the fashion of Handel in “ Messiah,” bya melody such as 
the Calabrian Pifferari may have sung. The first symphony, for 
horn and wood instruments only, has a sustained vedal bass : 
in the second, in G, for strings, the harmony is varied ; while in 
the third, in F, the pedal bass is resumed. The effect of this 
device is quaint and characteristic, if not beautiful, and it has 
the result of lending extraordinary brilliancy to the voices when 
in full harmony they chant the third verse of the carol. So 
thoroughly did “ Bethlehem”’ please the audience that it was 
loudly encored.—Daily Telegraph. 








LONDON : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


GOUNOD'S NEW ANTHEM, 


OOO rere 





“BY BABYLON’S 
WAVE.” 


PSALM CXXXVII. 


8s. a 
CEOS st tsseuriecrcccnscsiesn @& 8 
Pee BE. cc crecsnsscsscss & 8 
FULL ORCHESTRA (Parts) .... 10 0 





This lovely paraphrase of ‘Super Flumina” is in Gounod’s 
best manner ; full of light and shade—of pathos and passion— 
and equally effective in the drawing-room as in the Church or 
Concert Hall. 





«By Babylon's Wave”—the last and most ambitions of the 
minor pieces performed—is, in fact, a setting of the hundred and 
thirty-seventh Psalm. The music being, of course, written to a 
French text, it has been necessary to phase the ordinary 
version—a delicate task, —s pe formed by Mr. Farnie. 
The Psalm opens with an orchestral introduction in C minor—a 
key for which M. Gounod seems to have a great predilection. 
It is cheifly noticeable for a very plaintive phrase given out by 
the wood instruments in succession. The first moveieut, 
in C minor, three-four time, the four voice parts being unaccom- 
panied, except by the organ, sets forth the desolation of the 
chosen people, and expresses ‘to admiration, in its melancholy 
sweetness, the longing with which the Israelites, captive In the 
arid Babylonian plains, must have yearned for their land, 
abounding in the olive and the vine. A change to common time 
marks a modification of feeling on the words— 

«Thro’ our harps that we hung on the trees, 

Goes the low wind wearily moaning,” s 
the phrase on the last line suggesting in its «dying fall” the 
wailing of the breeze, while the vibration of the trembling 
strings is imitated by the voices echoing the last notes 4 bouche 
fermée, supported by the strings and harp. Cunning 1s the de- 
vice by whish M. Gounod has kept the orchestral instruments 
silent until they come in with this striking effect. A new subject, 
vigorous and bold in character, is employed to tell how the 
Assyrians victors call on their captives to sing to them, an 
final cadence of this short movement will not fail to remind — 
readers of Mephistopheles’s first speech to Frau —— 
“Faust.” Then follows a fugue on a capital subject, but -- 
worked for three voices, the sopranos coming in be Ay 
theme in G major, on the protestation that Jerusalem 5 Babylon 
be forgotten by her exiles. The prophecy that 4 
shall be destroyed is embodied in the final movemen 
in C major, three-four time, . eee my So 
ingl ict ue passage on the words D 
rag Ang and dashed,” and for its sustained dramatic 7 
but brought, as it seems to us, to a somewhat abrupt 
clusion, | On the whole, however, it must be acknow 
that M. Gounod has set the sublime words of the 
genuine poetic feeling. —Daily Telegraph. 





LONDON: 
CRAMER & ©O., LIMITED 





o 
CRAMER & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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THE GALLANT DRAGOON. 





I. 
Wee little Marion sat by the fold 
In wimple and scarlet shoon. 
Came there a soldier across the wold 
Riding all under the moon, 
Gallant Dragoon ! 
«“ Marion, Marion, be my belle, 
For a little bird tells me thou couldst love well 
A gallant Dragoon, 
Vowing to woo thee and win thee soon.” 
Il. 
Wee little Marion fluttered her head 
In wimple and scarlet shoon. 
“You sing me a song that is sweet,” she said, 
Were but my ear in tune, 
Gallant Dragoon. 
Ah, but a lover lives on the hill, 
And a little heart tells me he loves me still.” 
The gallant Dragoon 
Twirled his moustaches and rode off soon, 
D. T. 








“LE DOMINO NOIR” ON SATURDAY. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CRITIC. 





The fourth representation of the ‘ Domino Noir” 
went off with éclat last Saturday night. Miss 
Louisa Pyne was in superb voice, and surpassed 
herself in the singing of the scena in the third act. 
Our favourite prima donna is quite at home in the 
Auber school of music ; and this an additional laurel 
to her wreath, for the French music requires a great 
deal of nicety (or finesse as our neighbours might 
style it) in the rendering. To the couplets that 
commence the third act every justice was done, and 
in the celebtated waltz movement which follows 
Miss Pyne was perfect. Her facility of vocalisation 
would lead the listeners to suppose that the music 
is simple and easy to sing, and this is the best proof 
of the lady’s unmistakeable talent. Mr. Haigh has 
a very fine voice, but did not make enough of it. 
Miss Thirlwall and Mr. Patey deserved all praise, 
while the rest were passable—Mr. Mellon and his 
orchestra of course excellent. Still, when we come 
to compare the ensemble to that of our Parisian 
neighbours, we have to admit at once our inferiority. 
We have good singers, a splendid band, fine scenery, 
costly wardrobe, and a capacious theatre: in all these 
items separatelyLondon might compete with the house 
in the Rue Favart; but when we come to compare 
the ensemble we feel bound to bow to superiority. 
Nevertheless pour nous autres Anglais the opera went 
off successfully on Saturday night ; and Miss Louisa 
Pyne was favoured with a call after each act. The 
“Domino” was followed by the opening of the 
Pantomime, winding up with the transformation 
scene. The house was crowded in all parts, owing 
probably to the fine weather and the great attraction 
of the “ Domino Noir.” 

My dear Editor—I presume the foregoing is all 
right, though the fact is I didn’t go myself, but 
made arrangements with a fellow who knew a 
man who was going, and the man gave me a 
distinct understanding that if the other fellow 
went he would go round to him and tell him how 
it went off, so as to let me know at the Rainbow. 
I waited at the Rainbow till two on Sunday 
moming and the other fellow never came; but 
on going out to have some more, I heard from 
the waiter that one fellow had been asking if the 
other man had come from the opera as he had to 
meet him and see another fellow. So I suppose 
it was all right, and have written my re- 


port; but you had better look in the papers to 


tee if it was given as announced. This portion is 


of course private, so burn it as soon as you get it. 
—Yours, R. D. 
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Areus.—From Mr. Lea, Druggist, Ellesmere: ‘I would 
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RYAN v. WOOD. 
ae ee 
To the Proprietor of the Orchestra. 
Dear Sir,—Whatever may be the feelings of a 


profession with regard to the trial you have 
recently so nobly lost, there is I am sure, but one 
opinion with the majority of us, and that is a 
hearty appreciation of the efforts you are making 





to emancipate musicians in general from a cruel 
and unprincipled tax. I hope, for the honour of 
all English artists, that they will come forward 
and openly contribute their mite towards a fund 
for defraying the expenses you have incurred for 
their sakes, thereby showing themselves “ personal 
friends ” of fairplay and free-trade in art. 
If I were a rich man I would give accordingly , 
being only a poor one I beg your acceptance of the 
enclosed guinea, and remain, dear sir, yours 
faithfully, FRANcEscO BERGER. 
3, York Street, Portman Square, 

Feb. 19th, 1866. 


To GrorcEe Woon, Esa. 
My Dear Woop,—I wish you earnestly to believe 
that no one has felt more with you in the annoyance 
of this trial with Mr. Ryan than myself. You en- 
deavoured to expose a system which is known by us 
all tobe a wrong one. The verdict against you has 
not, certainly, affected our opinion ; we must all 
admire you for your good intentions, and tender our 
best thanks. I beg you will add my name for five 
guineas towards a testimonial, as a slight proof of 
my personal friendship and my admiration of your 
defire for truth. Yours most sincerel y; 
F, LABLAcHE. 
51, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N. W., 
Feb. 17th, 1866. 





To the Editor of the Orchestra. 


Sir,—It appears to me that the important 
object involved in the case of Ryan v. Wood has 
not come out so prominently as it might have done, 
if the real question of art criticism had been well 
considered by those who have written on the 
subject. Most of thelletters;in your excellent 
journal on this case, confine themselves 4o the 
legal decision, as to its justice and injustice, or to 
the personal position of the critic in asking and 
receiving favours for that which he ought to be 
in circumstances not to require. But it un- 
fortunately happens that our newspaper proprietors 
either won’t or can’t afford to pay a competent 
person to do the work of real criticism ; which I 
take to be not merely a bare statement of facts 
as to the genius, or the want of it in an author, 
the ability and .perfectability, or the partial 
want of these requisites in the artist, but the 
knowledge, skill, and competency in the critic 
necessary to the pointing out how and where im- 
provements, alterations, additions, or curtailments 
may add to the interest of the work and its 
performance; and that too in language so un- 
offending in its character, that it shall not wound 
the feelings, or give rise to anything that may 
be deemed hypercritically severe or sycophantly 
flattering. 


unfeeling criticism, often given by persons utterly 
unable of themselves to produce a work of art. 
And although it may not be absolutely necessary 
that a critic should be a man of genius, yet he 
should be perfectly capable, from his actual 
knowledge of an art, to criticise it properly. 


led, not by their own view of the case, but by the 








There are many minds so peculiarly constituted 
that they are frequently deterred from bringing 
their works forward, from the fear of a rude and 


In throwing out this hint for more capable 
minds to work upon, I would just add my testi- 
mony to what I consider a most ill-conditioned 
verdict, given by a jury, who appear to have been 


want of decision in those witnesses, who for the 
sake of their fellow professors, ought to have given 
their testimony in firmer tones. That this case 


may have the effect of bringing about a revolu- 
tion in art criticism, and art critics, and cause 
the downfall of the disreputable arts and acts 
which have led to this litigation, is the sincere 
wish of yours obediently, 
C, H. Purpay. 
——_-_s —- -- 
(From “Tae Guascow Datry Henaup.”} 

The articles in which Mr. Ryan and Mr. Howard 
Glover, and their peculiar concerts, were exposed 
were outspoken in the extreme, and bitter as double- 
distilled gall. ‘Black Mailin Journalism’ was the 


| title of the article in which the Orchestra assailed 
| Mr. Ryan for his relationship to the artistes he is 


professionally called upon to criticise. Here is one 
sentence, ‘* When this Desmond Ryan conceives 
money would benefit him (and when will money 
not?) he goes, like his colleague and exemplar (Mr. 
Howard Glover) to these plastic singers and musicians, 
and the poor creatures are ready to lend their art and 
hearts aud souls to obtain the critic’s smile. Then 
the great concert comes off, and the critic nets the 
proceeds, gud the honour of journalism is shamed,” 
In another sentence the Orchestra talks of such 
critics as the ‘* highwaymen of the press,” and their 
system as ‘‘ brigandage in the British press.” In 
brief, while pointing out what it considered an evil 
of the most serious kind, the indignant journal 
went beyond the line of safety, and unwarily set its 
foot on forbidden ground—the land of libel ..... 
If, however, as the Orchestra itself says,it has 
exposed a crying evil and aided in putting it down, 
the few hundred pounds awarded to Mr. Ryan “ will 
have been profitably laid out.’ This may be oa 
correct opinion. We do not deny that artistes may, 
out of sheer friendship, and without any ulterior hope 
of profiting by their gratuitous services, sing for a 
critic in the manner Mr. Sims Reeves andothers have 
done. But, quite clearly, the custom is altogether 
bad. The relationship between artiste and critic 
should be more than above suspicion. When we 
perceive an artiste doing an excellent turn to a critic, 
human nature is so weak as to expect that by and 
by the critic will do a good turn to the artiste. This 
may not be so in the case of singers and musical 
critics ; but, certainly, if it is not, they are exceptions 
to laws of an almost invariable character. At all 
events, this singular London practice of critics giving 
concerts for their own benefit, at which artistes sing 
gratuitously, is one which can only result in de- 
moralization to both. Thereis in ita tendency to 
corrupt the sacred trust reposed in those who under- 
take to enlighten public opinion on matters of taste 
or literature. It must be difficult for a critic to 
speak truth about the performances of a singer who 
gives to that critic what is equal to twenty or thirty 
guineas. Mr. Benedict, who gave evidence, believed 
in his conscience that it was disadvantageous to the 
critics themselves to give concerts. One point partly 
brought out at the trial is very curious, and goes far 
to prove the intense provincialism of London 
criticism. A strong belief prevails in the metropolis 
that the works of Gounod were kept out of England , 
for ten years by hostile criticism,if not by one 
particular critic. On the whole, the trial will do 
good ; and the Orchestra mnst have gained the secret 
gratitude of countless critics and singers for its 
boldness in being the first to “* bell the cat.” 





{From tue * Lonpon Revizw.’’) 


The late Angus Reach, in one of his amusing 
papers, described what was requisite to constitute a 
musical critic, as such critics go. It was not much. 
All that was necessary was to master a fair allowance 
of musical terms, to apply them with tolerable cor- 
rectness—to keep clear, for example, of calling a 
contralto a soprano: no very difficult matter—and 
to write in the profound oracular style. Qualifica- 
tions as slight are no doubt to be found in other 
critics beside musical ones; and it would be well if 
no graver fault was to be charged to those who 
undertake to guide the public in the matter of 
operas and plays, pictures and books. But criticism 
in these latter days has obtained a bad name u 
other grounds. Truly or not, the impression 
obtained that ignorance is not the only vice which 
can be laid to the charge of those who influence 
public opinion in matters of taste. The case of 
Ryan v. Wood will tend to confirm this impression. 
It is very damaging indeed, not only to Mr. Ryan, but 
to all his colleagues in that department of the press 
in which he has been engaged. Mr. Wood may have 
taken him too roundly to task in the columns of the 
Orchestra, and there is no doubt that his libel upon 
Mr. Ryan was coarse and unjustifiable. But though 


this is so, and though the jury have giveu Mr. Ryan 
£250 damages, it cannot be said that he comes out 
of court with an unsullied reputation. We cannot 
read the report of the trial without saying that, if 
the choice was offered us of being Mr. Wood, who 
has {o pay the damages we have named, or of 





Mr. Ryan, who has to receive and pocket them, we 
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should choose the former in preference to the latter 
position. We should, indeed, much rather be Mr. 
Wood who has been condemmed to pay, than Mr. 
Ryan who will have the pleasure, such as it is, of 
being compensated for an injury to his character 
which still clings to it, non obstante verdicto. 

Mr. Ryan's qualifications for musical criticism 
appear to be of the feeblest character. He admitted 
in the witness-box that he had never had any 
musical education : surely an indispensable requisite 
when a writer has to give an opinion not only upon 
singers, but upon what they sing. There is reason 
to believe, however, that he was not very particular 
about the question of competency, for he admits that 
in 1857 he criticised a performance which did not 
take place. It is true he somewhat qualifies this 
admission, and shows that it was not an intentional 
fraud on his employers and the public ; thongh even 
viewed by the light of his explanation it showed a 
looseness and facility of conscience, from which a 


truthful mind would have shrunk. 


It is quite possible that Mr. Ryan’s critiques were 
equally valuable whether he witnessed the perform- 
ance of what he criticised or not. But that his 
position as a musical critic was valuable to himself, 
if not to his readers, we cannot now doubt. He gave 
annual concerts, and at those concerts Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang for him gratuitously. On the same 
generous terms Madame Sainton-Dolby sang for 
him; so did Mr. Weiss and Mr. Harrison, and 
Madame Lancia and Miss Pyne. At these concerts 
M. Jules Benedict, prince of concert conductors, 
conducted—also gratuitously. All these and other 
artists were Mr. Ryan's friends. They knew, indeed, 
that he was a musical critic, but it was not for the 
critic they sang—only for the friend. His was so 
valuable a friendship—to himself—that Mr. Sims 
Reeves, out of pure personal admiration and liking 
for Mr. Ryan, waived his terms of thirty guineas ; 
it was a greater pleasure to him in such a case to sing 
for nothing. And so of all the other artists. Stern 
in the matter of pounds, shillings, and pence to 
others, their souls, and even their voices, rose above 
lucre the moment they heard that Mr. Ryan was 
going to give a concert. We[do not say that they 
consented to sing for him in order to curry favour 
with him, and indirectly purchase his commenda- 
tions. We take it that persons so distinguished in 
their position as singers we have mentioned, would 
be above such a consideration, and that Mr. Sims 
Reeves spoke not only for himself but for them, 
when he said that he was not afraid of adverse 
criticism, but depended on the public. And no 
doubt those who have reached the top of the tree 
can afford to challenge criticism, and to be judged 
solely by their own merits. We know also that, as 
Mr. Benedict said, musical artists generally are very 
liberal in giving their services, ‘‘ either to charities, 
or to private persons, whether critics or others, who 
ask their services, freely, and without remuneration 
of any kind.” But this only clears them. What 
are we to think of the critic who puts himself in the 
position of being classed with operatives whose tools 
have been destroyed by a fire, with starved-out gar- 
deners, or the needy exchequer of a lying-in institu- 
tion? The artist may not care twopence for his 
critiques, but he may have a very different opinion 
of their value. If he attempted to levy black-mail 
upon them, or even offered to exchange his praises 
for their singing, they would no doubt feel insulted, 
and dismiss him with contempt. But to put this 
matter on its lowest ground, and rejecting the idea 
that Mr. Ryan felt that his office of critic gave him 
any vantage ground in securing the gratuitous ser- 
vioes of eminent singers, it cannot be regarded as 
otherwise than disreputable that a critic should lay 
himself open to suspicion, we will even say the 
strong suspicion, of abusing his trust, and receiving 
an annual retainer from the artists whose per- 
formances he has to criticise. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews are playing at 
Mr. Henderson's theatre, Liverpool. 





Six nights of Italian Opera commence on Thurs- 
day, lst of March, at the Theatre Royal Glasgow. 





Miss Menken has gone to Cheltenham after a 
successful campaign in Birmingham. ‘ The French 
Spy " is her chief piece. 





Malle. Beatrice has extended her engagement 
at Liverpool over the present week. On Monday 
she commences at Bristol. 

Mr. Jefferson will shortly commence a provincial 
tour, “ Rip van Winkle,” of course, forming the 
piece de resistance. 


| A novelty in Scotland, Romberg’s “ Harmony of 


the Spheres,” is announced for production on the 
| 28th inst., by the Patrick Musical Union, a young 
suburban society. Miss Murie, soprano, and 
Signor Ambonetti, tenor, are amongst the engage- 
ments. 





The Haigh-Dyer Opera Company, have been 
performing at the New Prince of Wales Theatre, 
Tunstall. ‘ Faust,” “ Dinorah,”’ “ Don Giovanni,” 
and “ Norma,” have been performed in a very 
creditable manner, Mdme. Haigh-Dyer acting 
and singing with her usual ability. 





The fifth and last subscription concert but one 
took place at St. George’s Hall, Bradford, on 
Friday, Feb. 16th. Mendelssohn’s oratorio “ St. 
Paul” was given, and a very fine interpretation 
it was of this great work. ‘The soli parts were 
sustained by Misses Edmonds and Palmer, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, J. H. Price, and L. Thomas. Mr. 
Chas. Hallé and his celebrated band gave the 
instrumental parts in their own excellent manner, 
and the Yorkshire vocalists sang the choruses in a 
complete and perfect style. 





A successful soirée in connection with the 
Durham Church Institute took place there on 
February 13th, 1866. The City of Durham Glee 
and Madrigal Union, consisting of Messrs. Martin, 
Walker, Price, Whitehead. J. Lambert, Kaye, and 
David Lambert, most kindly gave their valuable 
services on this occasion, and the fact of their 
taking part in the music was a sufficient guaran- 
tee of its excellency. The fine voice and legiti- 
mate style of singing of Mr. David Lambert was 
very acceptable. 





Miss Annie Ness, late leading lady at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, gave a literary and 
musical entertainment of a superior order at the 
Town Hall, Hulme, Manchester, on Monday, the 
19th. The Manchester and Salford Glee Union 
supplied the musical part, their best effort being 
Bishop's “ What shall he have that killed the 
deer?” Miss Ness and Mr. B. Lee, a distinguished 
local elocutionist, were highly successful in a scene 
from “ The School for Scandal.” The encores were 
numerous, and the room was well filled. Mr. 
Gregory and Captain Lathbury also lent their 
valuable services. 





Mr. H. N. King gave his second Concert this 
season at the Assembly Rooms on Tuesday; the 
artists were Mdlle. Grisi, Mdlle. Lablache, and 
Miss Arditi, Sig. Mario, Sig. Holi, and Sig. Arditi 
as conductor: we are happy to say that this 
concert was the most successful of any miscel- 
laneous one ever given in Bath, over two-thirds of 
the large Assembly Rooms was filled with reserved 
seats. The artistes: are so well-known to our 
readers that any detailed notice is unnecessary. 
Malle. Grisi was in excellent voice and in addition 
to the program sang a new song entitled “ To-day 
and to-morrow” (composed by Mr. H. N. King) in 
a charming manner ; the audience were delighted 
with it, and rapturously applauded the same. Mr. 
King’s endeavours to supply oratorios and first 
class concerts in Bath this season are a great 
success; he has announced on the 1st March Mdlle, 
A. Goddard, Mr. Perren, Mr. Weiss and party, 
and on the 22nd March an oratorio with Mdlle. 
Rudersdorff, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Weiss, &c. 





Mr. Dilworth’s Grand Concert at the Town 
Hall, Stoke-upon-Trent, on Thursday evening, Feb. 
15th, was a brilliant success, the audience being 
the largest and most fashionable which has 
assembled in the Potteries for many years. The 
performers were Mdme. Grisi and Signor Mario, 
Mdme. Demeric-Lablache, and Signor Foli, Mdlle. 
Emilia Arditi (solo violin) and Signor Bevignani 
(Conductor). A corps of celebrities quite suffi- 
cient to account for the fact that the hall was 
crowded to excess in every part, notwithstanding 


es 


Grisi and Mario each sang four solos, and met 
with an enthusiastic reception. The Staffordshire 
Advertiser of Feb. 17th, in a notice of the concert 
says : — With regard to Mdme. Grisi’s share of 
the concert, we can only repeat what we saiq 
twelve months since on the occasion of her former 
appearance at Stoke—that her admirers, and they 
are numberless, cannot but deeply regret that she 
does not resist the fascinations of musical entre. 
preneurs, and resolutely determine that her great 
reputation shall not be imperilled by efforts 
success in which has become impossible. Now and 
then in the course of Thursday evening’s concert, 
there were fitful flashes of passionate feeling, 
recalling forcibly enough the Grisi of fifteen oy 
twenty yearsago. When thatis said, the demands 
of honest criticism have been satisfied.” 





On the 14th inst., the Glasgow Choral Union 
gave their second of what we must call their 
extra concerts which are conspicuous for the very 
subordinate position of the chorus. The principals 
were Tietjens, Sinico, and Mdlle. Zandrina with 
Signori Stagno, Bossi, and the prince of vioion- 
cellos, Pratti; Signor Bevignani, announced as 
accompanyist, was represented by the vivacious 
Arditi. The program was good in all points, and 
the perfection of quartet singing in “Tori manca 
la voce” formed a most gratifying opening of the 
concert. 'Tietjen’s principal number, “Ah! qual 
furor” (‘* Fidelio”), was marked by signs of 
fatigue, but her ,hearers were enthusiastic and 
gained the eternal “Bacio” as a recal on her 
performance of “ L’I/ma.” Sinico was taken into 
fnvour at once—the Scotch having a penchant for 
her quality of voice. A verdict on Zandrina 
would be premature. Signor Stagno, an agree- 
able harmless tenor was well liked. Rossini’s 
“* Giu la Luna,” marked by all Bossi's unctuosity, 
was vociferously re-demanded and obligingly 
repeated. Piatti was the lion of the night, a 
just reward for one who being a thoroughly 
genuine artist employs none but legitimate 
means in the prosecution of an art which serves 
but too many to bring trickery and claptrap upon. 
Ford’s madrigal, “Since first I saw your face,” 
was an effort in part singing never surpassed by 
the Union. Gasboldi’s “Fa la” was a mistaken 
selection : the chorus is too huge for such works. 
Mendelssohn’s “@dipus” is in rehearsal for 
March or early in April with Mr. Phelps as 
reader. 





Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul” was given entire at 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on Thursday, 
Feb. 15. It was the last choral concert but one 
of Mr. Charles Hallé’s series. The room was very 
crowded. On this occasion, the many beauties of 
the oratorio seemed to produce a great effect on 
the feelings of the audience. Marked attention 
was paid to the music, while the applause was not 
only frequent but judiciously bestowed. In the 
hands of the following executants the rendering 
of this sacred drama could not fail to be intelligent 
and satisfactory. Solo vocalists, Miss Edmonds, 
Miss Palmer; Messrs. Sims Reeves, J. H. Price. 
and §. Thomas. Conductor Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Organist, Mr. H. Walker. The band and chorus 
three hundred in number. Miss Edmonds has 
scarcely the voice for recitative, of which a large 
portion was assigned to her. She delivered the 
one commencing “ And there fell from his eyes 
in an impreseive manner. It was her best effort in 
this difficult style of music. The airs “ I will sing 
of Thy great mercies” and “Jerusalem” she 890g 
with feeling and expression. Mr. Sims Reeves 
never sang better than in the recitative “ Men, 
brethren, and fathers:” the last part “Ye bard 
of heart” was a model of declamatory skill 
Throughout the oratorio Mr. Reeves was most 
effective, giving all that was allotted to him in 
his very best manner. Miss Palmer in the besa 
tiful air, “But the Lord is mindful of his ow® 
displayed considerable vocal skill. At the fine 
passage “Bow down” more of intensity we 











that the weather was miserable in the extreme. 





required. Mr. J. H. Price was quite successful 
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the little he had todo. Mr. Thomas has sadly too 
much of the prose style in his singing. If with 
his fine voice and firm delivery he could contrive 
to’strike out a few sparks of poetic fire, he would 
take high rank as a singer of sacred music. The 
chorus acquitted themselves well of their difficult 
task. It is very pleasing to see how well Mr. 
Hallé has both the band and chorus under control. 
At the last choral concert, Hiindel’s “ Jephtha” 
will be performed. 





THE OPERA. 





Last Saturday as the carriages drove up to the 
doors of Covent Garden, the following notice met 
the eyes of those who desired admission : — 

“ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA COVENT GARDEN. 
“ Notice. 

“The theatre is unavoidably closed this evening. 
“Feb, 17, 1866.” ‘ By order of the Directors. 
A notice so unexpected (at all events by the 
general public) naturally occasioned considerable 
disappointment, and a further explanation was 
anxiously awaited. This duly appeared in the 
Sunday and morning papers, and comprising an 
intimation sent round to the various journals by 
the Chairman of the English Opera Company, ran 
as follows : — 

“On Saturday owing to unforeseen circumstances 
in the financial arrangements of the Opera 
Company (Limited), the chairman was obliged to 
intimate to the artistes, &c., employed in the 
theatre that he was not prepared to pay them 
their salaries. A meeting, representing all 
branches employed, called in the “crush room” at 
three p.m., at which the chairman was requested 
toattend. The chairman of the Opera Company 
stated that he was prepared to accede to any 
proposition on the part of the artistes generally 
for the carrying on of the business of the theatre, 
or closing it as they might desire. He had no 
doubt of his being able to put all matters straight 
within a week or fourteen days at latest; mean- 
while the company was disposed to give him credit 
for this belief. He reminded them that on no 
single occasion during their connection had his 
promises or professions remained unverified. He 
then suggested as the money for paying the 
artistes, &c., really came out of his own pockets, 
he had no interest in keeping the theatre open; 
but, as a matter of good faith and consideration 
for them, he and his friends were willing to 
continue the burden, though it was impossible to 
provide the entire means of payment that day, 
Mr. Gye, he said, owed the Opera Company a 
large sum, of which they had not received one 
farthing. The amount far exceeded the require- 
ments of that day. After much discussion, and 
several projects being submitted and abandoned, 
it was proposed by Mr. Afred Mellon on Miss 
Louisa Pyne’s behalf, and seconded by him on his 
own, that the theatre should be closed. This pro- 
position was agreed to unanimously. The chair. 
man of the Opera Company accepted this decision 
as final, and desired Mr. Edward Murray, the 
acting manager, to affix a notice of closing to the 
doors of the theatre. Mr. Augustus Harris, Mr, 
Sloman, and Mr. Brunton attended the meeting 
on behalf of Mr. Gye, and stated the impossibility 
of carrying on the theatre if the subordinates in 
the two latter departments were not paid before 
the opening of the doors. Payment was guaranteed 
in those departments by the chairman to be made 
before eight p.m., but the proposition was de- 
clined. This conclusion of affairs at Covent 
Garden will not in any way affect the announced 
arrangements at Drury-Lane.” 

This official announcement has not given entire 
satisfaction, even to the artists and persons em- 
ployed in the theatre ; for Miss Pyne has written 
je Papers to state that she only proposed the 

atre be closed after all the efforts of herself 
and colleagues to keep it open had failed; and 
as Augustus Harris has written to state that he 

id not “attend on behalf of Mr. Gye,” but by 


invitation from the Acting Manager, and that 
Messrs. Sloman and Brunton, not being in the 
employ of Mr. Gye could not have attended on his 
behalf either. A further denial to the various 
statements put forward in the official announce- 
ment is thus sympathetically given in the follow- 
ing letter signed by the subordinates of Mr. 
Brunton’s department :—“ The undersigned work- 
men of Covent-garden Theatre have read with 
great regret a statement in the daily papers 
which is calculated to mislead the pubile, namely, 
that the Chairman of the Opera Company 
(Limited), at a meeting called on Saturday in the 
Crush-room of the theatre, said it was impossible 
to open the theatre if the subordinates of Mr. 
Sloman’sand Mr. Brunton’s departments refused 
to work unless they were paid before the doors 
opened. It was stated further that the Chairman 
promised the payment of the money by eight 
o’clock, but that the offer was refused. We posi- 
tively deny. that such an offer was made. The 
Chairman distinctly said he had no funds what- 
ever. This statement was, later in the evening, 
corroborated by the treasurer, who said there was 
little probability of there being any money for a 
week, or perhaps a fortnight. According to the 
report in the papers, the Chairman at the same 
time reminded us that on no single occasion dur- 
ing his connection with us had his promises or 
professions remained unfulfilled. This we also 
distinctly deny ; for several times we have failed 
to obtain payment, and, but for the exertions \of 
the heads of all departments, the theatre would 
have been closed a fortnight sooner than it was. 
We therefore deem it necessary to give this de- 
nial, in order to exonerate ourselves from the 
blame unjustly thrown upon us, the subordinates 
of Mr. Brunton’s department of the Royal English 
Opera Company (Limited).” Here follow the 
names. 





CONCERTS. 





On Saturday week, the fourteenth concert 
of the winter series took place at the Crystal 
Palace. The vocalists were Mdme. Rudersdorff, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Mr. J. G. Patey. The 
instrumental pieces were Spohr’s overture to “ Der 
Bergheist,’ the scherzo from Schumann’s sym- 
phony, No. 3 (in E.flat) and Wallace’s overture to 
“Lurline.”’” The main attraction was Mendels- 
sohn’s finale to the unfinished opera of ‘ Lorely” 
and Hiller’s cantata on the same subject. Hiller’s 
cantata, although founded on another version of 
the same legend is, in fact, only a continuance of 
Mendelssohn’s fragment. The nymph has now 
become a spirit of the Rhine exercising her fatal 
spell on a young fisherman, who, by “the might 
of fatal love,” becomes “ a spright of evil heart” 
beneath the “green wave.” Hiller has dealt best 
with the gentler parts of his subject. In its sterner 
portions he is naturally unequal to Mendelssohn. 
Nothing, for instance, can be more characteristic in 
the latter, than the wild and fantastic snatches of 
the flutes (resembling the sullen and fitful guste 
preceding a storm), with which the subject opens. 
We deal briefly and generally with this work 
in reserve of asecond'hearing of it. Silcher’s part- 
song, “I know not what comes over me,” is a 
pretty piece of common-place, nothing more. 
Schumann’s scherzo, which Mr. Manns tells 
us was avowedly written in a popular and 
national style, begins prettily and characteristic. 
ally enough, but changes its simplicity before it 
concludes for some of the laboured mysticism in 
which Schumann so often clothes his music, 
such at least is the effoct of the scherzo upon an 
English ear. Whether Mr. Manns’ announcement 
that the piece was encored at one of Signor 
Arditi’s concerts, was intended as an inuendo te 
the audience at the palace to “ go and do likewise,” 
we know not, but if it was so intended, th 
Palatians were quite right in declining to take the 
hint. The concert concluded with a selection 
from Mr. Wallace’s opera of “ Lurline” (another 





version of the Lorley legend). The pieces selected 


were, the song “The nectar cup may yield 
delight,” (Mr. Patey); the well-known scena “ Sad 
is my soul,” (Mdme. Rudersdorff); the romance 
“Our barque in moonlight beaming, (Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper); and the overture. Of the vocalists, 
Mdme. Rudersdorff had by far the greatest share 
of responsibility. Nearly the whole of the solo 
portions of Mendelssohn’s finale and Hiller’s can- 
tata belonged to her, besides Wallace’s elaborate 
scena. Nor do we remember ever to have heard 
her sing more effectively. If her voice hung fire 
a little in the latter part of the cantata, it was 
from the ceaseless “and severe exertion it had 


undergone. The two gentlemen were quite 
abreast of their task. The room was again 
crowded. 


The fifteenth of the winter series of concerts 
took place this day week at the Crystal Palace. 
The vocalists were Mdme. Sainton Dolby and 
Mdlle. Enequist. The insturmental pieces were 
Spohr’s symphony, No. 3 (C minor), two solos on the 
violin by M. Sainton, Schubert's scherzo from the 
Symphonia (C major), and Reineck’s overture to 
Ca,deron’s “ Dame Kobold.’ The best part 
of the symphony is the “ Finale Allegro.”” M. 
Sainton was received with the welcome usually 
awarded to him. His solos were “ Souvenir de 
Rigoletto”? and Gounod’s “ Hymn de Cecile,” both 
of which obtained the applause which the artist 
always elicits. Mr. Manns might surely have 
found something from Schubart’s orchestral 
works more suitable to his audience than the 
above Scherzo. Nobody doubts the genius of tho 
writer. The Scherzo has subject and design; it 
was, however, coldly received; and but for the 
well known respect of an English audience for a 
great name, the interminable length and endless 
repetition of the piece would certainly have 
elicited some sign of impatience. This habit of 
running a subject down, that is, elaborating it 
beyond its capabilities or those of the writer, was 
unknown to our earliest and greatest symphonists. 
The watch is sometimes a good critic, and it 
might be useful to compare the short space of 
time occupied by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
(in his early works) in this brief portion of the 
symphony, with the long tissues of endless and 
mystical elaboration with which it has now 
become the custom to mar, if not to destroy, the 
light, airy, and brilliant effect of the same things 
when following the fervid and sustained beauty of 
the adagios of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
Reinecke’s overture is another medley of clearness 
and oddity, genius and vanity, which effectually 
cleared the room. It has long been the custom— 
and a very good one it is—to conclude a concert 
of this kind with an instrumental piece combining 
as far as possible popular with intrinsic beauty. 
Nothing can be better suited to the purpose than 
Mozart’s overtures and Haydn's “ Finales.” If 
Mr. Manns would adopt this custom he would 
keep five-sixths of his audience in their places. 
Mdme, Sainton Dolby sang two songs—Mozart's 
“Per pieti,” and Blumenthal’s song “ The Child- 
ren’s Kingdom.” She was most effective in the 
first, for it drew most upon her resources. The 
fair artist is always equal to the demands upon 
her. True, her organ begins to show the effects of 
time and exertion, but the native purity and sim- 
plicity of her style will command attention to the 
very last shred of her voice. And here is Mdlle. 
Enequist, with Bellini’s time-worn ‘‘ Come per me 
sereno,” which however makes an admirable dis- 
play of her magnificent voice, and presently she 
obtains the only encore of the concert in Ganz’s 
pretty English song “The Nightingale.” 
Part of the honour of the recal may be fairly, 
ascribed to her clear and native-like articulation 
of the words, Afterwards the ladies joined their 
forces in the duet from‘ Semiramide ”’—Terbanii 
ognos si fido, The room was as usual crowded, 
To-day Gounod's opera “ Irene’”’ will be given. 

An evening concert in aid of the funds of the 
Good Shepherd Schools, took place at Hackney, on 
Tuesday. The first part comprised Sterndale 





Bennett's * May Queen,” supported by Miss Rose 
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Hersee, Miss Eleanora Wilkinson, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, and Mr. Winn. Tne choruses were very 
fairly sustained, the solo parts most successfully. 
In place of the overture, Mr. Prout, the accompanyist, 
thought fit to play some extraordinary production, 
which, being entirely out of character with the 
cantata, was reasonably believed to be the composi- 
tion of Mr. Prout himself. In the second part Miss 
Rose Hersee was encored in “ The bird that came in 
spring,” and equal honour was paid to Mr. Winn in 
Loder's ‘“‘ Three Ages of Love,” and to Miss E. 
Wilkinson in Claribel’s “I cannot sing the old 
songs.” The attendance was large. 

The First Surrey Rifles gave a concert on the 13th 
at the head-quarters, Camberwell. The program, 
which was a varied one, was supported by Mr. 


George Perren. Signor Ciabatta, Miss Arabella 
Smyth, Herr Wilhelm Ganz, and Mr. T. H. Wright 
_artists whose talents contributed largely to the 

















Herr Ganz conducted. 
We understand that this is one of a series of enter- 
tainments, to which Mr. Basil Young and Mr. 
George Grossmith will in the course of the season 
bring all their resources as lecturers ; while one or | 
two concerts will also be given. The idea deserves 
success, 


excellence of the selection. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A grand ball of a theatrical and professional 
character was given with great éclat on Monday last 
at St. James's Hall. During the evening a ‘drama- 
tie cotilion’’ was danced by the following artistes :— 
Mrs. Stirling, Miss Nelly Moore, Miss Fanny Josephs 
Miss Clara Denvil, Miss Maria Simpson, Miss Helen 
Howard, Miss Bufton, Miss Anne Collinson, Miss 
Fanny Wright, Miss Sheridan, Miss Elton, Miss 
Nellie Nisbett, Mr. Walter Lacy, Mr. Henry Neville, 
Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. Montague, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Paul, the latter lady wearing a chaine 
benoiton, composed of flush roses and forget-me- 
nots, which is now the mode in Paris, and which is 
named after Victorien Sardon's comedy ‘‘ La Famille 
Benoiton,” the notable dramatic success of the pre- 
sent season. The guests some hundred and twenty 
in number partook of supper in Mr. Donald’s salle 
adjoining the hall at which speeches were delivered 
by Lord Arthur Clinton (the host) Mrs. Stirling (who 
returned thanks for the ladies) Sergeant Ballantine 
and others. 

We have to record a successful addition to the 
small ranks of our public readers. On Thursday 
week, Mr. Litchfield Moseley gave an excellent 
selection from the Poets and Humourists of 
England, at Albion Hall, Dalston, when notwith- 
standing the depressing influence of the weather, 
the room was well attended. ‘The program con- 
sisted of portions from the works of Charles 
Dickens, Lord Macaulay Tom Hood. Browning, 
and Shirley Brooks, and was received with every 
mark of approbation. Mr. Moseley possesses one 
of the greatest elements of success, a good voice, 
which he is capable of modulating at his will 
The comic portion of the entertainment was also 
much applauded. If Mr. Moseley continues to 
proceed as he has commenced, he bids fair with 
study and practice to attain a position among the 
entertainers of the metropolis. 








THEATRES. 





The playbills show little change to note, though the 
run of pantomimes is waning. ‘The Christmas 
season has on the whole been one of the most suc- 
cessful seasons of late years, nor has this prosperity 
been undeserved on the part of the great houses, 
Drury Lane after torturing its audiences with Mr, 
Phelps at his heaviest in “ The Stranger,” has 
allowed Mr. Phelps to appear in a play in which he 
is really good. ‘* The Man of the World.” If Mr, 
Phelps confined himself to the impersonation of 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, there would be less 
suffering in the world, As the dry, humourous, 
hard, toadying Seot he is worthy of all praise: hig 
acting is unctuous, his accent first rate. Even the 
orthoepal eccentricities which have driven more 
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people than a late writer in the Pall Mall Gazetto| 
half insane while at the Lane, are not obtrusive in | 
Mr. Phelps in this character, being converted into | 
good Scotch. But as the * Stranger,” human lan | 
guage fails to depict Mr. Phelps. We can but gaze | 
and deeply groan. | 

Miss Ada Cavendish has made an essay in comedy | 
at the Haymarket which has stricken some of the | 
critics with astonishment as a novel thing. They 
probably forget that Miss Cavendish used to play 
comedy under Mr. Selby at the New Royalty: this 
effort is not new. With more animation she may 
make herself a passable actress: meanwhile as her 
past use has been chiefly to adopt handsome poses 
in burlesques and look scornfully at the front, this 
coming out in force is a step in the right direction. 

At the Haymarket Mr. Sothern is announced 
for the last week but two in “ Brother Sam.” The 
“ Orpheus” still keeps the bills. “‘ Henry Dunbar” 
continues at the Olympic, where Mr. Horace 
Wigan takes his benefit to-night. Here, too, the 
“Four Pretty Primroses” occupies the proud 
position of being Messrs. Best and Bellingham’s 
worst burlesque. The Adelphi still relies, and 
not in vain, on Mr. Jefferson’s “ Rip.” At the 
Lyceum the “ Moster of Ravenswood” will, it is 
said, run over Easter. At the St. James’s genuine 
acting restores us the genius of our old comedians. 
Miss Herbert, who has delighted London with 
“The School for Scandal,” offers another treat on 
Monday in the production of “She Stoops to 
Conquer.” The little Strand is doing a great 
business with Mr. Troughton’s well-written comedy 
“The Fly and the Web,” and the burlesque of the 
“ Africaine.’ Seldom is found a company who 
pull together so well as that of the Strand: hence 
their general success in acting. Mr. F. Musgrave’s 
burlesque music has got into the streets, and is 
the solace of many a small boy in his pilgrimage. 
The Princess’s Theatre still runs Mr. Charles 
Reade’s play. At the Prince of Wales’s “ Little 
Don Giovanni” succeeds “ Society,” though society 
runs after ‘ Little Don Giovanni.” 

We have to record the production of an opera 
in two acts at the New Royalty. The libretto, 
which is feeble, comes from the pen of Mr. Elliot 
Galer, and the music, which is also feeble, from 
that of Mr. Mallandaine. In plot, verse, and setting 
“Sylvia” is very sickly and will scarcely survive 
infancy. Plot indeed there is none ; for the story 
of a gipsy maiden who is loved by a nobleman and 
turns out to be another nobleman’s daughter, can 
hardly be said to constitute either a new or 
startling dramatic subject. There is far more 
story in one of Mr. Byron’s “ Back Drawing-room 
dramas,” and quite as much probability. The 
best song in the piece is the one sung by Miss 
Fanny Reeves in the charactor of Ronald, a gipsy 
boy. This song, “ She told me when we left,” has 
an extremely graceful and flowing melody, well- 
sustained, and, aided by the charming singing of 
the fair vocalist obtained a loud encore and was 
in fact the sensation song of the evening. An 
unaccompanied quartett is the remaining piece 
worthy of mention. The opera is well done, at 
least as regards the singing. Messrs. Elliot and 
Connell were as effective as usual and Mdme, 
Finlayson, whose voice was aided by her handsome 
face and form, gave due employment to the eyes 
as well as ears of the audience. We must again 
wish Miss Fanny Reeves a better orchestra and 
chorus, and the new Royalty a better opera; for 
the present one can scarcely attain success. 

A dramatic version of Donizetti's opera of 
““ Luerezia Borgia” has been produced at Sadler's 
Wells with unequivocal success. It may be matter 
of surprise to many that an opera so full of dramatic 
interest has not been legitimatised before. But 
the language of the new version, terse and vigorous 
at times, is, on the whole, hardly equal to the 
subject. Miss Marriott is most successful in the 
maternal side of the character. In its darkest 
shades she was hardly savage enough. True, 
Lucrezia is at first willing to make atonement for her 
early crimes until, being denounced in presence of 


ee 


her ferocious Italian nature and lust of vengeance are 
awakened with redoubled fury and reach their 
calumniating point, when, having poisoned her pew 
victims, she shows them the coffins in which they 
are to be buried. Her best scene is that jp 
which she is compelled to hear herself, in the pre- 
sence of her son, denounced for her enormities, 
She is well supported by Mr. D. H. Jones as Gennayy 
and Mr. James Johnstone as Gubetta. The quiet 
aad cynical humour of the latter gentleman gs 
Lucrezia’s obsequious tool was especially affective, 
The play was received with the most decided marks 
of success, and Miss Marriott was called forward 
several times. 








THE LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


The annual general meeting of The London 
Pianoforte Company Limited was held at Regent 
Street, on Friday the 16th inst. There were pre- 
sent at the meeting Mr. Wood, Mr. Scarborough, 
Mr. Rendle, Mr. Nicol and Mr. Hooper, Directors, 
anda number of shareholders. After some formal 
business being gone through, Mr. Wood, the 
Chairman, moved ‘the adoption of the report 
and the payment of a dividend of ten per cent., 
and a bonus of five per cent. After congratulating 
the shareholders on the success of jthe Company, 
he mentioned that the new factory would be 
shortly opened, and that the (Company would 
then be enabled to supply the numerous orders 
which they were weekly receiving. The stock 
of material that had been laid in had all been 
of the finest description, and the pianofortes 
manufactured were of a quality so superior as to 
meet with general approbation. In future years 
the average expenses would be somewhat lessened, 
while by the introduction of machinery the cost 
of production would also be diminished. During 
the last half year the cost of nearly all the ma- 
terial used by the Company had been very con- 
siderably increased and they bad lately been 
obliged to meet this by the issue of a new tariff 
in which the prices of the instruments were cor- 
respondingly advanced.” In answer to a share 
holder the Chairman stated ‘ that the stock of 
timber had been valued at the nett cost price, 
without adding anything for its enhanced value, 
which might be reckoned at five per cent., or 
nearly £1000.” 

A question having been asked as to how the 
property of the factory was held, the Chairman in- 
formed the meeting ‘‘ that both factories were now 
the property of the Company, that originally the 
Chairman had purchased the Lyme Street factory 
at his own risk, and had let it to the Company on 
the understanding that whenever the Directors 
chose to acquire the building they could do so at 
any time for £100 beyond the original cost. Of 
this the Directors had lately availed themselves, 
and the factory had now been transferred to the 
Company.” The proceedings then terminated by 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman ‘and to the 
Directors. 











FRANCE, 


Paris, Feb, 20th. 

The Carnival is over, and Lent (“le dégraisseur," 
as Cham calls it) has clothed us in sackcloth and 
ashes, and severs us for forty days from all pro 
fane enjoymients. These, however, do not appear 
to include carpet dances, nor family concerts—for 
I have been lately to one or two austere retreats 
where the “ Miserere” executed seemed to me to 
be by an Italian composer of the name of Trov- 
tore, and not the version to be found in the 
“Vesperal Romain ;” while the Offertories were 
in five movements accompanied with other grace 
ful ones by the devotees of the fair sex. One 
article of penance, the forced consumption of ices 
and ponche at midnight, is, however, conscientio 
followed out, and produces plenary indulgence 
Nor, to judge from the beaming looks of the 
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theatres, monster concerts, cirques, and ‘sich 
like” to be numbered among the forbidden fruits. 
The Opéra-Comique, for instance, is doing remark- 
ably well with its new production, “ Fior d’ Aliza ;” 
the receipts increase nightly, and everything 
seems to promise a long run. The numbers I 
noticed in my last are still very successful, and 
the artists being more at home in their parts 
everything works with a capital ensemble. I send 
you a line or two on the composer, for I am not 
aware of the absolute necessity of waiting until a 
man is dead before giving a list of what he has 
done. M. Victor Massé is an Enfant du Conserva- 
toire; he gained the first prize as pianist in 1839, 
the year Gounod obtained the Prix de Rome, and 
five years later followed his illustrious comrade, 
and took up bis abode in the Eternal City. After 
the usual time passed in wailing and gnashing his 
teeth, cursing managers who were never “at 
home” for him, and journeying into distant lands 
in search of a libretto, he gave his first work, “ La 
Chanteuse Voilee,” at the Opéra-Comique in 1852. 
This was successful, and was followed (1853) by 
“Tes Noces de Jeanet‘e,” which everybody knows 
and admires; and is still a stock work at the 
Opéra-Comique. M. Massé writes quickly, and in 
1854-55 produced ‘ Galathée’’ (two acts), ‘“ La 
Fiancée du Diable” (three acts), and “ Miss 
Fauvette” (one act); the first a success, the 
second and third comme ¢a. The ‘ Saisons,” in 
three acts, came next, and closed his career for 
the time at the Opéra-Comique. At the Lyrique, 
“Ta Reine Topaze”’ (1856) and “ La Fée Carabosse”’ 
(1859), both in three acts, were, the first a great 
success, the second a dead failure. M. Massé 
seemed to have made up his mind to retire, and 
in 1860 he accepted the post of Chef de Chant 


Directeur des Chosurs at the Opéra, in place of the } . 


late Dietsch, who assumed the béton of conductor, 
During M. Perrin’s management after the Beau- 
montdisaster at the Opéra-Comique, he was induced 
by that gentleman, who had been the first to 
“produce” him, to set to work again ; and he wrote 
“Ta Mule de Pedro’? for that theatre. M. Alphonse 
Roger leaving the administration of the Opéra at 
that time, Mr. Perrin was again called upon to set 
matters right, and crossed the Boulevard to the 
“Great house of the Rue Lepeletier,” taking the 
new opera-comique with him, which was trans- 
formed into an opera in two acts and given early 
in 1863. Notwithstanding the evident merit of 
of the work, and Faure’s excellent singing in 
the principal part, it suffered severly from the 
immense cadre in which it was producod, and was 
withdrawn after the fourth performance. (Advice 
to young composers. Never let yourselves be 
induced to write an opera in two acts. If you do 
you are lost. Your work will not be long enough 
to take up the entire evening, and must be 
followed by a ballet. The premiers sujets of the 
company won’t sing at a lever du rideauw because 
there is no one in the house, and they do not care 
about wasting the sweetness of their A or B flats 
on the desert benches, and your work will be 
confided to the “ bouche-trous” of the troupe. 
So, when you begin, either write a cheerful act 
which can be placed at the cammencement or end 
of the bill, or else “ go ahead ” and plunge into a 
tree or four act piece which may be a failure, 
but which will at all events give you some 
notoriety, and “ make all Paris to talk.” Rossini 
Wrote the “ Comte Ory” and Auber the “ Philtre” 
and “Le Diew et la Bayaderd” I admit; but 
Perhaps you are neither Rossini nor Auber, and, 
they did not begin with those operas.) To return: 

- Massé set. to work at once on another subject; 
after three years silence “ior d'Alica” was 
given; and as I mentioned at the beginning of 
my letter is doing well. 

Now for a few lines on the passing and coming 
events, “ Fuust” was given at the Lyrique last 
hight for the 200th time, and “Don Juan” will 
a be ready. M. Carvalho en société with M. 

sstein, manager of the Gaiété, have obtained 
a to build an immense theatre in the 
hamp de Mars for the Exhibition season of 1867, 


Opera, comedy, tragedy, vaudeville, concerts, etc., 
in every language are to be produced in this 
dramatic Babel. 

At the Opéra I hear announced that the en- 
gagements of Mdlles. Bloch and Mauduit have 
been cancelled « Uaimable, each of these young 
ladies receiving a sum of four thousand francs; 
and that a new contract for three years has been 
made with each, on very advantageous terms for 
them: ten thousand francs; which, if they sing as 
rarely as they have done till now, will give them 
an average par representation almost equal to the 
fabulous engagements of Italian prime donne. An 
important work by M. Ambrois Thomas, “ Hamlet,” 
was announced as likely to be rehearsed at once, 
but for some unexplained reason I hear it has 
been witudrawn. The famous quartett players, 
the brothers Muller, are here, and have given two 
concerts with great success. I hold over on 
account of this remarkable family. 

A new drama, “Le Coup de Janae,” is an- 
nounced for to-night at the Gaiété; and the 
fantaisies Parisiennes promise “ Avant la Noce,” by 
M. E. Jonas, “ Rohinson Crusoe ’’ by M. Pillevesse, 
and “ L’ Amour Enfant,” a comedy, by M. Bernard 
Lopaz. 

A tenor of the gender more worthy than the 
neuter, Mdlle. Mela, is likely to make her débét at 
the Italiens in one of Mario’s favourite parts. 
The idea seems strange, but nowadays ladies 
adopt our boots, collars, hats, and sticks, and 
other objects of toilet; why should they not take 
our voices ? 








REVIEWS, 





[Appison & Co.] 

. My head is like to rend. 
The river ran between them. 
. Sitting lonely, ever lonely. 
. The Irish King’s Bride. 
. Ouvane’s silent shore. 
. What is love. 

Songs by ExvizapetTu PuILp. 
It is unreasonable to expect any good feeling or 
high finish from songs of a miserable key wherein 
sentimentality takes the place of sensitiveness, 
discontent of patience, and there is a craving 
hunger for a general wrong-going in the most 
ordinary actions of life. When the world is so 
dark, the poet so down, aud the musician so 
wretched, artistic work is certain to be unhealthy, 
and all refinement is as undesirable as unneces- 
sary. A little honest jangle in the domestic circle 
and a straightforward view of the calls of ordinary 
life will do our lady musician much good, for all 
real discord resolves into concord, and all concord 
is harmony and peace. ‘There isa dye of darkness 
about most of these songs, and death knocks at 
the door in four out of the six. No. 3 although 
slightly derivative, is recommended, and will be 
found interesting to both the cultivated and the 
critical. 
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[Cramer & Co. Limrrep. ] 

1. Mozart’s Andante in E flat, by L. F. A. Freton. 

2. Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide,” for Piano and Har- 

monium. By the same. 

8. Chopin's ‘Marche Funébre,” for the same. By 

the same. 

4, Chopin’s Grand Valse, for the same. By the 

same. 

5. Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni,” for the Harmonium. 
By the same. 

6. Pridre, par Camille Saint-Saens. 

7. Meditation. By the same. 

The Harmonium is now a very different instrument 

to what it was, and it has its distinctive mechanism. 

The manufacture has given variety to its unvarying 

honeyed sweetness, and the performer has dis- 

covered and formed into a clever system its capa- 

bilitles and peculiarities. Where there is good work 








and fine play this instrument is made to exhibit the 
power of holding tone like the organ, the facility of 
passage and harmonic combination as on the piano, 
and the light and shade to be gained fron the 








stringed instrument such as the violin or violon- 


cello. Foremost amongst the devotees to this 
valuable addition to the drawing-room is M. Frelon 
who is occupying himself in supplying a classical 
library of music for the harmonium of great value 
and interest to all students and performers. No. 1 
is for the harmonium alone, the sweet Andante in 
E flat from a symphony by Mozart, such a move- 
ment as would have done Robert Schumann much 
good to have copied out and rewritten. Here at all 
events is no pretentious attempt to express what 
never could be expressed by reason of the composer's 
mind being all mud and wanting the power of clear 
and definite thought. Mozart could see all times, 
and plainly; it was the nature of his musical organ- 
ization. M. Frelon can see, for he has done his 
part well, modestly and efliciently. No. 2 is the 
‘** Adelaide” of Beethoven laid out for Piano and 
Harmonium: a grand song, noble in its opening, 
and yet miserable in its ending. When our con- 
temporaries have relieved themselves of a little more 
of their borrowed Teutonic nonsense touching Beet- 
hoven and his three styles, we may possibly have a 
few words to say ourselves on the subject. In the 
meantime we will tell our readers that they must 
love the opening movement of this song, and may 
do as they like with the second portion. The 
present form—that for piano and harmonium—is 
truly excellent and most effective, and is exceedingly 
well laid out. Nos. 3 and 4, the Funeral March and 
Waltz in A flat by Chopin are charming compositions 
and bright green spots amid the dreary waste of 
Chopin’s harmonical wilderness. He had a sue- 
culent brain which trailed itself out here and there 
just as the fingers of the composer were disposed to 
command. Some half-dozen pieces include all 
Chopin thought, all he ever did, and the March and 
Waltz are two of the half-dozen. M. Frelon has 
done his duty and those that love Chopin will live 
now to advantage. No. 5 is M. Frelon on the ** Don 
Juan” and the great tenor song, the Love duet, and 
other well known beauties form the number for 
harmonium alone. Although professedly laid out 
for the harmonium this movement is admirable 
practice for the organ, and much better adapted for 
after-service music than the twaddle of “ soft 
voluntaries" and the heathenish uncleanness of 
Parisian offertoriums. 

Nos. 6 and 7 are peculiarities ; No. 6 is built up 
on eleven crotchets in a bar interwoven around a 
kind of canto fermo. It runs on in good harmony, 
and with a strange facility, which we would fain 
quarrel with, and then determine not so todo. The 
No. 7 is plainer, and better for general use, and will 
assist in improving the finger and forming style, 
M. Camille Saint-Saens may followed the example 
of M. Frelon with intrepidity and a certainty of 
success. Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, and all really 
great writers come out grandly in these double 
arrangements for Piano and Harmoniun, and when 
we read of the ‘‘ polyphonic melody of a Mendelssohn" 
and “ the Titanic struggle of a Robert Schumann ” 
(the puddle in a storm), it is the duty of real musicians 
and honest publishers to let all amazed and be- 
wildered amateurs judge for themselves, in a quiet 
way, small cost, and good \taste, the difference 
between music first rate—second rate—and no rate 
at all, 

— 
fAvaener & Co.) 
1. The Wood has Wakened. Song. Words by Lady 

Joun Manners. Music by J. ALEXANDER. 

2. Hymn to the Night. Words by Lonorruiow, 

Music by J, ALEXANDER. 

8. Vineta. Words by Lady Jomn Manners. Music 
by J. ALEXANDER, 

The above three songs will no doubt become 
favourites among young ladies with mezzo-soprano 
voices. No. 1, in B flat, 9-8 time, has a somewhat 
novel accompaniment of arpeggio semiquavers, 
which, in the hands of a good player will bring out 
the melody. No. 2 is a tolerably successful setting 
of Longfellow’s well known words. With No. B, 
which has a violin accompaniment added, we are 
hardly so well pleased, the melody being more 
taking than original, though its treatment ia not 





without merit. 
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THE LATE W. VINCENT WALLACE. 





SUBSCRIPTION has been suggested to pro- 

vide a TESTIMONIAL of the esteem in which the late 
W. VINCENT WALLACE was held. It is proposed with the 
funds which may be raised to erect an unassuming Monument. 
Awong the friends from whom aid have been promised are the 
following :— The Marquess of Downshire, Charles Collard, Esq., 
Thomas Chappell, Eaq., Robert Cocks, Esq., Robert Addison, 
Fsq., George Wood, Esq., Brinley Richards, Esq., — Gritneisen, 
Esq., and many others. 


» ee 
Penne © Gk. 05.00.0500 cavesee 6 2% 5 0 
Robert Cocks & C0. oo... cece eee ee eee Ww 10 0 
Collected from a Penny Concert in Gloucester .. 2 2 0 
Mr. Jas. Anderson, Birkenhead ......65.eeeee 010 6 


pe CECILIA CHORAL SOCTETY 





President. —The Right Hon, THE EArt or DENBIGH, 
Vice-President.—The Hon, SkyMour EGERTON. 
Honorary Directors. —EDWARD U. Buiiex, Esq., Lovrs 


D'Euvitie, Exq., Henny Cowan, Esq., Groroe Woon, Exsy., 
Sortpena Wes, Esq. (Prof. King's College), GEORGE 
Sraerron, Esq,, Dr. Martyn, R.N., ANDREW Macuere, Esq. 


Professional Council.—G, A, Macranren, Esq., WILHELM 
Scuuttrues, Esq., EDWARD SILAS, Esqy., and M, W. Bars, 
Enq. 

Honorary Secretary.—Wenry B, Farnie, Esq., 73, Wim- 
pole-street, W. 

Accompanyist.—Mr. W, H. ADAMS. 

Conductor,—Mn. Cuances J. Haron. 


The WEEKLY MEETING will be held in Sr. MARTIN'S 
HALL upon THURSDAY EVENING. 
Commencing at Half-past Eight and terminating at 
Ten o'clock, 


Subscription.—Honorary Members: Onk GUINEA per 


annum. Ordinary Members: Gentlemen, TEN SHILLINGS ; 

Ladies, an entrance fee of Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 
The object of the Society is to secure by most careful 

study, correct and complete performances of large Classical 


Works, Sacred and Secular, and to bestow particular atten- 
tion to the productions of native talent. The Prospectus, 
containing full particulars, may now be had upon application 
to the Secretary. 
Ladics and Gentlomen intending to join the Society are 
particularly requested to do so immediately. 
Henny B, Farnte, Hon, See, 


St. Martin's Hall, Long Acre. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











STAMPED, UNSTAMPRD. 
Per Year ve ee 178. 4d. os «» 13s, 0d, 
» ge Year... .» Ba. 8d. os «» Gs, GA. 
» Quarter .. +» 48. 4d, ee -- 88, Sd, 


Payable in advance, 
* Cangues anp Post-Ovric® ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
oy ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fieet-staeet, Lonpoy, E.C, 
Orrices: 201, Reaent STREET, 
AND 
59, Fixer Street, 
PROM WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 








Sixpence a line of eight words. A reduction will 
be made on a Series. 

Advertisements intended for insertion in The 
Orchestra must be addressed either to the Printer, 
Mr. Swirt, 55, King Street, Regent Street, W., or to 
the Publishers, ApAms AnD Francis, 59, Fleet Street 
(not to the Eprror). All Advertisements must be 
PAID IN ADVANCE. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A Reaper or toe Orcuestaa (Newark) had better seek some 
useful occupation. 

Hioutayp Lavoiz.—The similarity is not striking ; besides, if 
you try, you may find in every tune one or two bers which 
resemble one or two bars in some other tune. Remember 
the old joke about the person who took{every word of his 
sermon from the dictionary. 

Sioma.—You are quite right, and the mistake had already been 
pointed out to our friend when your letter arrived. 

Exqvingx —‘‘ When time hath bereft thee” is an old ballad of 
D’Almaine’s, taken from the overture to ‘“ Gustavus.” 
Thanks for the news-note. 

W. Camrpeaii.— Consult Hutchin’s History of Dorsetshire. 

J. Bivzx,—Enquire of Ewer & Co. 

Q. X. must X.Q’s us inserting his lines. They are too plati- 
tudinal. 

Taxone.—You can get instruction in the Conservatoire at 
Milan for much less than £30. Added to which there 
are concours there as at Paris by means of which you might 
gain free scholarships. We advise Italy for the voice beyond 
all other countries. The cost of living has risen in Milan 
and Florence since the union of the kingdom. Write to the 
Direetor of the Conservatoire, Milan, and you will get all 
detailed information. 

Mayeuai-s-rvt.—Really we cannot undertake to decide 
questions which the merest beginner in music might solve. 
Cougult your teacher. 


Che Orchestra: 


AREVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. 





All communications for the Editor to be 
addressed to 201, Regent Street, W. Letters on 
the subject of subscriptions or advertisements, 
may be addressed to ApAms and Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street, E.C., or Mr. J. Swtrr, 55, King Street, 
Regent Street, W. 





LONDON, SATURDAY, FEB, 24, 1866. 








Alfred Jaell has been giving séances in Paris. 





The “ Africaine” has gone to Parma, and is on its 
way to Trieste. 





The “ Africaine” is going to Canada under the 
management of Max Strakosch. 





The “ Africaine” is in rehearsal at Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, Nismes, and Amsterdam. 





Herr Pauer has been giving concerts in 
Holland. 


Mr. Balfe is definitely expected in town in a day 
or two. 





“Barbe Bleue” is stigmatised as an utter 
failure, 





Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt will shortly under. 
take a tour of concerts through Germany. 





Halévy’s “ Mousquetaires de le Reine” has been 
brought out in Darmstadt. 





Mdme. Schumann has been charming the 
Viennese, 





The oratorio “ S, Elisabeth” is to be given in 
Munich this day. 





Mdme. Marie Saxe has been labouring under in- 
disposition. 

The Italian season at Covent Garden commences 
on Easter Tuesday. 





For the proposed Music Hall in Hamburgh 
213,000 marks’ worth of shares have been sub- 
scribed. 





General-music-director Franz Lachner in Mu- 
nich has received from the Emperor of Mexico 
the Commander's Cross of Guadaloupe. 





Boucicault’s “ Arrah-na-Pogue” is settled to be 
brought out in Paris under the title of “ Les 
Noces Irlandaises.” The climbing scene in the 
first act will be retained. 





The “ Africaine” has now reached Berlin, Carls- 
ruhe, Cologne, Darmstadt, Hamburgh, Gotha, 
Mannheim, Nuremberg, Weimar, Schwerin, and 
Leipsic, in Germany alone. 





“Donna Maria” is the title of a new opera 
about to be produced in Darmstadt, which is said 
to be the united product of an eminent diplomat- 
ist and a well known musician. 





At Rome the authorities have prohibited the 
representation of an opera called ‘‘ Chi dura vince” 


| (who perseveres conquers), because they saw a poli- 


tical allusion in the title. 





The orders which sundry Munich artists re- 
ceived from the King to illustrate the subjects of 
Wagner's operas, have now been completed and 
include drawings of the themes of “ Tristan and 
Isolt,” “ Lohengrin,” “ Tannhiuser,”’ “The Flying 





Dutchman,” &e, 


We understand that an eminent English baritons 
will shortly lead one of our English contralti to that 
altar from which, in the language of the poet, no 
traveller returns. 





Mr. Charles Adams has returned to town after 
singing ‘‘ Vasco di Gama” fifteen times in Madrid, 
He was recalled by the now defunct English Opera 
Company. 





Mdme. Clara Schumann is engaged to play at a 
grand musical entertainment in Vienna, early next 
month, to be given by the Baron de Senna, after 
which she is to come to London, 





Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, having concluded hey 
arduous engagements, purposes retiring to Italy 
for a short rest previous to returning to England 
in order to fulfil her engagement with Mr. Gye, 





A daily contemporary last week speaks rather 
maliciously of the too-eager readiness of Malle, 
Martorelle to undertake a difficult opera rile in 
Milan, and of disastrous consequences. 





Malle. Mela, the dreadful young lady with the 
tenor voice, is occupying general attention in Paris, 
Though a low voice is a lovely thing in woman, it is 
hardly so lovely when it comprises a masculine 
register. 





The manuscript council of Marseilles have, by 
a majority of 20 to 7, voted an annual subvention 
to the theatre of 250,000 francs. That of Rouen 
have refused the demand of 150,000 franos for the 
opera at the Théitre des Arts. 





Malle. Elisa de Try, the young violoncellist, is 
stated to have gained fresh triumphs in the 
Peninsula and Holland. The Queen of the Nether- 
lands has warmly complimented her, and sent her 
a watch enriched with brilliants. 





There has been a storm at the San Carlo, Naples. 
The tenor Mirate, feeling aggrieved at being hissed, 
“permitted himself an attitude which exasperated 
the public.” The virtuous public thereupon rose 
and threw the benches at him, and it needed all 
Malle. La Grua’s tact to avert a horrible fate from 
the refractory tenor. 





A young French Musician, a violinist, M. Edmond 
Varizot, alias ‘‘A Marie,” from Mezidon, South of 
France, is advertised for by the police of this coun- 
try. It appears that he is accompanied by a young 
lady, 19 years of age, whose parents hold a respect- 
able position in the above town, and are anxiously 
in search of their fugitive daughter. The father has 
arrived in London. Parents are cautioned against 
the mesmeric influence of music masters, on ladies 
of sweet nineteen. 

Malle. Rita Favanti, formerly Prima Donna of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, made her reappearance as & 
lyrical artist in this country on Wednesday, after 4 
lengthened professional sojourn in Italy, France, 
and Spain. The occasion was a private concert at 
Brixton Institution, and the fair cantatrice sung the 
“Una voce,” to exhibit her execution, and the 
popular English ballad, “Not all forgot” —the 
latter sung with a pathos and entrain which evoked 
the prolonged plaudits of a crowded and fashionable 
audience. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson announce some 
interesting sales. On Wednesday next the stock of 
Messrs. Foster and King will be sold; on Friday 4 
collection’ of antiquarian music, the works of authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in the sales ; and on 
the following Friday a sale of yet greater interest— 
namely the whole of the wardrobe and library belong- 
ing to the English Opera Company, comprising the 
scores, band-parts, costumes and dramatic right of 
the operas{‘produced at Covent Garden during tW° 
winter seasons. Thus gracefully closes the career of 
national opera. 
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We beg again to call the public attention to the 
Wallace Fund, and to the object for which it is 
designed. It is the intention of Mrs. Vincent 
Wallace to take up her residence in America, where, 
thanks to the liberality of the American public an 
adequate sum has been raised for her benefit. She 
is anxious before starting to see the memorial stone 
erected to her husband's memory, and has decided 
on devoting to this purpose whatever money is 
collected in Great Britain. To this aim we draw our 
yeaders’ notice, meanwhile regretting that the 
country of Wallace's birth should hold him in scanter 
regard than the country of his adoption. 





Mr. Sothern has done well by rebutting in the 
most open manner the calumny spread by the 
Spiritual Times. Though we cannot credit him 
with all the virtuous motives which according to 
his former letters impelled him to practise 
spiritualism ; though it would seem he studied it 
not so much for the purposes of investigation as 
for ‘a joke”; and though two years form a long 
period to carry on a joke; still there was no 
reason for the extraneous slander published con- 
cerning him. By bringing his libeller promptly 
into court and getting him committed for trial he 
has so far set himself right with the world, until 
further proceedings justify him more fully. 





Charles Raper, Esq., lately deceased, merits a 
notice in our journal. Son of an Admiral and 
devoted to music, Mr. Raper went through a 
regular series of lessons in harmony, counterpoint, 
and composition with Recha, at Paris, representing 


himself (on dit) as professional student. He wrote 


several works for private circles and played the 
violin capitally well. Through his influence Miss 
Arabella Goddard received friendly instructions 
from the celebrated Thalberg, and was introduced 
to several musical families. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that the overture to La Norma when given 
under Costa’s direction was the composition of this 
clever amateur. 





The rights of authors for dramatic and musical 
works played [in the twenty theatres at Paris in 1865 
amounted to £52,000; being one eleventh of the 
total receipts. The Italian Opera is excluded from 
the list of theatres whose rights are registered by the 
Society of Authors and Dramatic Composers. The 
total amount given by government to other theatres, 
pensions to authors, composers, sculptors, painters, 
their widows and orphans, &c., is £10,000. For the 
féte on the 15th of August, the theatres free, and 
order composed for the occasion &c. &c. £8,000. 
For the annual exhibition of works by living artists, 
£12,600. For the preservation of ancient historical 
monuments £44,000. After such a statement who 
can deny France the credit of being the true patron 
and protector of the Arts ? 





Few people are aware that Georges Sand once 
Wrote a libretto. She had once a fit of enthusiasm 
for a German composer, who had promised to Wag- 
nerise her pretty verses. The libretto was written and 
despatched, but unfortunately the German genius, 
Who was not acquainted with French, deemed it 
necessary to set to music the whole of the manu- 
seript—stage directions and all. At the end of the 
first act, which represented the assembled villagers 
singing farewell to their departing lord, men and 


maidens shouted to strains something like the fol- 
lowing — 






eoe et orele 


Exit hurriedly R.v.z., Exit hurriedly 8.U.E. 
Da capo. 


Since that time Georges Sand has renounced writing 
bretti for German composers. 
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Some three years ago Mr. Watts Phillips wrote 
ev “Lost in London,” which he sold to Mr. 
— for production at the Adelphi Theatre. 
pm Various causes the performance of this 

sma has been delayed, and a few weeks ago, to 





) 








the surprise of its author, “ Lost in London” was 
produced with considerable éclat at Wallack’'s 
Theatre in New York. Mr. Phillips naturally 
desired to know by what means his play had 
found its way to the New World before its pro- 
duction in England, and on applying to Mr. 
Webster for an explanation, that gentleman 
assured him that the piece or a copy of it had 
been stolen from his desk by some unknown 
person and forwarded to Mr. Wallack. Mr. Watts 
Phillips then wrote to Mr. Wallack for further 
explanation which came in the form of a com- 
munication that he had purchased the right of 
representation from a Mr. John Sefton who has 
printed the following letter addressed to Mr. 
Wallack in the American papers :—‘ Jan. 15th, 
1866. Dear Sir,—In London in July last, my 
friend, Mr. Webster, manager of the Adelphi 
Theatre, gave me a copy of ‘ Lost in London’ and 
two other plays with the expression of a hope that 
I would make money out of all of them. I sub- 
mitted them for your approval, you accepted them, 
have acted “Lest in London” and paid me for 
each night’s performance.—I am, dear sir, yours 
&c., John Sefton.” To this curious statement 
Mr. Webster gives the most unqualified con- 
tradiction and so the matter stands at present— 
in the mean time “ Lost in London” is running a 
successful career in the various theatres of the 
United States, and its author has not even the 
satisfaction of participating in the profits his play 
is producing. 








RYAN v. WOOD. 





Our readers will probably be surprised at the 
new aspect this case has assumed. The cor- 
respondence we now print speaks for itself and 
requires no comment from us at present. 


* 2, Bow Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
« London, Feb. 20th, 1866. 
« Ryan v. YOURSELF. 

“S1r,—I am instructed by my client, Mr. Ryan, 
to inform you, that as you on the trial of this 
cause through counsel insisted on the truth of the 
libels published by you of him, and as you did not 
on that or on any one occasion attempt to sub- 
stantiate them, and allowed the same to go forth 
to the world as true, to proceed against you for 
perjury committed in the affidavit made by you on 
the application for postponement of trial. In 
order that you may have a further opportunity of 
proving, if you can, the truth of the several libels 
I therefore give you an intimation, inasmuch as I 
am unable at present, in consequence of the 
absence of the artistes named by you to carry out 
my instructions, but shall do so immediately on 
their arrival in this country, and in order that my 
client may not be prejudiced by the delay.—I am, 
Sir, yours obediently, «RR. L. Levy. 

“ Mr. George Wood,” 





“31, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
21st February, 1866. 
« Ryan v. Woon. 

‘*Srr,—In forwarding you a cheque for the 
amount of damages and costs in this action 
(£396 2s.), I beg permission to refer for one 
moment to your letter to Mr. Wood of yesterday's 
date, announcing Mr. Ryan’s intention to indict 
him for perjury. Whether that announcement 
was intended to be confined to this particular 
case or to have a wider range of application, 
embracing Mr. Glover's action against Mr. Wood 
—in which you also act as plaintiff’s attorney— 
you best know. Be this, however, as it may, I 
have only to observe that whenever Mr. Ryan 
may see fit to carry his threat into execution I 
shall be prepared to meet it on Mr. Wood's behalf, 
and with such a defence as I hope and believe 
will be conclusively satisfactory to a British jury. 

** Having succeeded in his civil remedy, I am 
surprised to find Mr. Ryan seriously contem- 
plating a criminal prosecution against a man who, 














as he knows, has no personal feeling whatever 
against him, and of whose hospitality he has, 
according to his own statement in the witness- 
box, partaken within the last eighteen months. 

“ Passing by the circumstance of your having 
written to Mr. Wood direct, instead of addressing 
yourself to me as his solicitor—a course pro- 
fessional etiquette if no more might havo been 
expected to dictate,—I am, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, “Roperr J. Pean. 

“ E. L. Levy, Esq.” 





THE LAST OF ENGLISH OPERA. 





“This conclusion of affairs at Covent Garden 
will not in any way affect the announced arrange- 
ments.” Such is the official intimation with which 
the closing of a disastrous speculation is accom- 
panied. With the dividends and debentures, the 
bulls and bears which mix themselves up with mu- 
sical art on its financial footing, we have little todo. 
These are details connected with its commercial 
department which will be elucidated hereafter, If, 
as is to be feared, it should be necessary to wind 
up the Royal English Opera Company, the pro- 
ceedings will sufficiently demonstrate to what 
uses the shareholders’ money has been applied ; 
and until that explanation arrives we may safely 
defer speculation. 

But there is one aspect—nay two or threo 
aspects—in this curious trance of English Opera 
(for its friends assert that it is “not dead yet’’), 
which do call for remark ; nor is the management 
of Mr. Oaxetry to be supposed to pass 
unchallenged, whether that management be 
musically or financially considered. As the 
manager and acting head of this Company Mr, 
OaKeEzy has stood in a dual position—qué art and 
qué finance. In the first capacity he stood as 
trustee of English music: even this one position of 
his was two-fold, for he responded on the one hand 
for the artists, and was answerable on the other 
to the public. Tio composers he owed the most 
careful exercise of judgment in selecting the best 
work: to the public he by implication pledged 
himself to bring forward the best national musie 
in his power, in return for the support given him. 
How has Mr. Oaxetey fulfilled this double trust— 
double even as far as art alone is concerned? We 
think results justify us in condemning Mr. 
OaxELEyY's policy as the worst he could have 
adopted—as subversive of the highest art-princi. 
ples. The policy of accepting and producing only 
those new works for which a subvention in money 
is paid into the;theatrical treasury, is, we maintain, 
most injurious not only to the interests of good 
artists but to the taste of the public: it is a 
course which, if generally adopted by operatic and 
dramatic managers, would, by flooding the stage 
with the inefficient productions of the rich and 
excluding from it the praiseworthy works of the 
poor, reduce the state of lyric and dramatic art in 
this country to the lowest possible ebb. We are 
happy to say no such system is general, It was 
left for Mr. OaAKELEy to start it; and its inherent 
unsoundness in every part has been proved by 
the collapse of the system and its supporters 
together. 

For even‘ in the argwmentum ad crumenam—in 
the consideration of the other and fiscal side of 
operatic management, Mr. Oaxetey’s policy has 
shown itself defective. Qué art, as we have held, 
the principle pursued by Mr. Oakey in producing 
only those composers who would back him in 
pounds shillings and pence was intrinsically bad: 
qué finance it is not a whit better. If for the 
bringing out of a bad piece the manager pockets 
£500 from the publisher, what saving is there if 
that piece’s badness keeps £1000 off his weekly 
receipts? Will Mr. Oaxerzy deny that tho 
“Christmas Eve” (by the unanimous voice of all 
musical men pronounced the very worst thing 
ever placed on a musical stage) has been a most 
unprofitable ‘investment, despite the fee paid 
for ita production? Such operas as that and the 
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unfortunate “ Storks,” being of a piece with the 
frivolities put upon the stage during the 
season before, have accelerated the closing of 
Covent Garden, and proved disastrous not only to 
the principles but the pockets of the Company. 

For what Mr. OaKkeLey’s assurance as 1 man of 

business is worth, we need only refer without 
comment to certain proceedings which took place 
at the meeting of the Directors of the Company 
reported in our last number. At that meeting Mr. 
Davipson, one of the directors, begged leave to 
ask the Chairman a question. The Chairman had 
proposed the embarking on a new season at 
Drury Lane, and Mr. Davipson very naturally 
wished to know what the Chairman’s intentions 
were, relative to the present season, before he 
commenced the new campaign. ‘Though, as you 
tell us,” said Mr. Davipson, speaking as a share- 
holder, ‘‘ we cannot lose more money, having lost 
to the extent of our liability, yet you ask us to 
guarantee this raising of a loan by debenture 
stock with our good names; so that we are morally 
if not pecuniarily responsible for what we do. 
Therefore, sir, | should be glad to know whether 
sundry rumours as to your intention to close 
Covent Garden very shortly are true, or whether 
you intend to go on to the end of the season?” 
Then did Mr. Oaxkecvey rise, and suavely in mode 
assure Mr. Davipson that the Company would 
continue to keep Covent Garden open to the end 
of the season. ‘That though a few difficulties had 
arisen, chiefly owing to somebody’s absence 
which had put ‘the financial machinery a little 
out of order,” those difficulties had been overcome 
and the salaries would be paid and the season 
close according to custom. ‘Thus reassured the 
meeting adopted Mr. OaKELEY's proposal to embark 
on fresh speculation in Drury Lane. And then, 
having got that motion passed and his future 
plans supported, Mr.OaKxe.ey closed Covent Garden 
two days after he had assured the meeting he 
would not ! 

We hold that policy sach as this is open to grave 
and strict enquiry. It is consonant neither with 
commercial straightforwardness nor with abstract 
honour. A bankrupt speculation is declared 
solvent in order to get the warranty to embrace 
new and wider projects, and on the faith of that 
declaration the permission is given. ‘Then the 
institution suspends payment; the doors are 
closed ; the salaries are not paid; the poor ballet 
and carpenters and orchestra-players are refused 
the little they relied on, and the less needy artists 
lose their more important payment. In short the 
affair collapses. And then, mirabile dictu, this 
hollow and unstable thing, this husk without 
kernel, this Company with no money and without 
the call of a single halfpenny to make on the 
shareholders, proceeds to the issue of debentures 
on the furniture and properties it has in its 
possession, and on the impossible chance of success 
the certain chance of failure elsewhere! ‘T'o say 
that those who take up the debentures do so with 
their eyes open and so take a fair chance of losing, 
is no excuse for the moral obliquity of the specula- 
tion; for the good names innocently connected 
with the transaction are so many guarantees that 
it is at allevents a plausible speculation, and how 
will it be when this utterly fails? We hope the 
shareholders will hasten to vindicate themselves 
of the suspicion of participating in measures 
which if carried out by a single individual instead 
of a company would expose him to some sharp 
questioning in that Court of Bankruptcy to which 
they would inevitably lead him. 

Bat even as we pen the concluding sentence of 
the foregoing come strange and portentous ru- 
mours of Selling Off. The valuable stock accumu- 
lated by the Company during two seasons is to be 
disposed of by auction. Our advertising columns 
supply the rest of tho information. Thus Mr. 
Oakg Ley, true to his word, after asserting that 
the theatre will be kept open, closes it, and 
after maintaining that the Company will revive, 
signs ite death-warrant. And the curtain falls 
on the last of English Opera. 


HAYDN'S SEASONS. 





Haypn left no order for a monument but wrote 
his own epitaph, and this was 

VENI, SCRIPSI, VIXI. 

A personal application of the far famed veni, 
vidi, vici. Of Cmsar’s sententious dispatch the 
middle term is by far the most striking, for it was 
the instantaneous perception of the genius that 
gained the victory. Seeing what others could not 
see, placed the laurel wreath upon his brow. It 
was acute and vivid perception, that enabled 
Haypwn to create the new thing in music, and his 
epitaph would be more appropriate if written 
Vidi, scripsi, vici, and the latter term includes the 
object of a man’s life, the “vivi,” the fulfilment of 
his mission. Should any one doubt that Haypn 
lived without such end, let him hear The Seasons, 
his Opera Ultima. 

“The Four Seasons” in some strange phase of 
complimentary mythology have earned much bread, 
teased many brains, tired many hands. “The 
Four Seasons” have adorned long corridors, the 
walls of dining rooms, the ceilings of Presence 
Chambers, and as a Ballet have given ample 
scope to Shepherds and Shepherdesses, nymphs 
and swains, Dianas and Actzons, and an entire 
spiritualdom of airy potentialities embodied by 
Kings, Queens, and courtiers moving about the 
stage dressed after the manner familiarised by 
the stereotypes of Warrrau. No doubt it was 
the popularity of “The Seasons” as a ballet 
which led Haydn’s friends to think of the possi- 
bility of turning the poem of THomson into an 
Opera or some sort of Cantata, and when putting 
THomson’s Seasons into Haypn’s hands, they well 
knew they had left the subject to the man of all 
others the most competent, and possibly the most 
willing to realise it in music. 

It is seldom the fate of genius to be left the 
choice of subject; Puarn, the Architect, left only 
one church he cared to say was his own. The 
patron and the employer too often determine the 
direction of an artist’s life. Haypn was an obe- 
dient and tractable man, he desired to please 
Prince Esternazy, he was compelled to listen to 
Baron VON SwIETOoN. 

The one was his Patron, the other his Poet. 
Haypn’s first Oratorio portrayed the change of 
Chaos into Creation, his second was intended to 
be the creation continued by the change of its 
Seasons. Prince Estrrnazy wanted the first 
morn of September, a stag-hunt, and a bacchanal 
chorus. Baron von Swreton preferred the 
quieter scenes of the girls at the loom, and the 
laughing chorus round the fireside. The libretto 
was not an opera, it could not be an oratorio, it 
was too large to be a cantata, and so it turned 
out a compound of all three, and it is now 
“Haypny’s Seasons” immeasurably the greatest 
work of its great master, belonging to no school, 
but a standard for right and wrong in all schools. 
It has not yet been properly heard in this coun- 
try. One reason is, performers, singers, and 
audience imagine it is an oratorio, and so the 
band looks devout, the singers solemn, the 
audience prayerful. Another and the stronger 
reason is that the work is crushed by the mis- 
taken imaginations of its translators. For 
example, the crash in the coda to the exciting 
wine revel which in the original is given to the 
line, ‘‘Juhe! Juh! es lebe der wein” is anglicised 
thus:—“The gen’rous liquor praise;” and 
by this change the cheer of the Juhe! Juh/ 
is tied up to the monosyllable “ praise,” and the 
whole intention and feeling of the composer 
destroyed. In another translation the “Juhe, 
Jub!” is translated with “Huzza.” “Hip! hurra!” 
might possibly have been made manageable, but 
Huzza, renders all proper execution hopeless. 

The stag-hunt in its present dress, it is almost 
impossible to make out. The call, the finding of 
the quarry, the flight, the speed, the rush, the 
hounds at fault, the fresh start, the stag at bay, 
and shout of Ha-la-li at his death, all stand out in 





j Harpn’s chorus as so many scenes in an opera. 





The dogs begin to bark, the cry gets fiercer and 
fiercer, until the whole score is a pack of hounds— 
there are no pastoral inanities, no unnatural and 
ridiculous refinements of pastoral life, no foolish 
sentimentalities or cockney ignorance, Nothing 
short of a real chase would have satisfied Prince 
Esrernazy, and so Haypn puts off his court 
dress, takes off his diamond ring, dons the green, 
slings the large horn over and under his shoulders, 
mounts his hunter, and rushes over hill and ford and 
brook, and puts all this down in music because hg 
felt it, and came to love it. The chorus is no 
tedious explanation, no careful description of tho 
chase ; it is simply ared-hot glowing photograph 
with a record of what the dogs said, the horns 
said, the huntsmen said, and the quarry did. The 
audience in Exeter Hall on Friday, found out 
there was something in this musical rendering 
of what we may call a noble emotion, and some 
thought it like the Hallelajah Chorus; others 
imagined it better, many doubted, but all encored, 
It would be wellin any analysis or description of 
the Grand Hunt to put ont the mots of the horns, 
just because they are the real things, and secondly, 
because they divide the chase in its several scenes 
and enable the auditors to know the precisa 
situation of the field and its doings. 

If Baron von Swieron had been a good handi- 
craftsman instead of a miserable worker he would 
have welded together the day’s chase and the wine 
revel with its accompanying dance.- The inter. 
mediate recitative entangles the understanding 
and cools down the imagination, and separates 
‘three acts commonly in gentle life joined to. 
gether. The wine chorus is of two parts—a choral 
hymn, so to write, in laudation of Bacchus, and 
then the villagers group themselves for the dance, 
and Haypn taking for his theme a well known 
Austrian Sir Roger de Coverley kind of melody, 
set them to work, and in connection with this 
simple act of earthly humanity evolves a result of 
almost supernatural agency. There are laws of 
musical art—technicalities and absurdities—which 
have proved its curse, and are only believed in 
by the narrowest, fullest, and most superficial of 
composers. Butunderneath these lies the truth, and 
hence real composers have always written from 
one and the same code of laws; for such awaken 
thought and extract fire from the individual 
mind. The one set of laws poisons invention 
and breeds corruption. The laws lying under 
lead to a universal system of form and workman- 
ship, and generate originality without calling up 
a pretended invention of new chords, new 
measures, phrases or rhythms. The one set 
foster a formalised deformity, the other create 
a distinct and certain style. Obedience to rule 
is easy because the rule is founded on truth, and 
it is found executive facility attends such 
obedience. A blockhead with patience may 
become respectable in counterpoint, for it is only 
a means to an end; but only such a seer and 
thinker as Haypn could have turned the electric 
affinities between sounds into such tone-painting 
as we find in this Bacchanal dance. Counter- 
point is straw-stuffing when it is only counter 
point, but where used as Haypn here employs it, 
it is the fulfilment of a natural law, and the result 
is life, beauty, and joy. It is in such movements 
as this that the true artist in sounds—knowing 
well that all parts thereof have grown out of the 
universal law of harmony in its triple character 
of the sounds just heard, the sounds now hear, 
and the sounds next to be heard—falis back open 
the opinion of Sir Joun Henscuet, and inclines 
to imagine that although enough has been re- 
vealed to enable man to make music, its true 
fount and spring is still sealed and undiscovered. 
In England the chorus loses its national character, 
the drone of the bagpipe brings up no recollections, 
and the continued arch and cunning by-play 
the second violins passes unperceived. We hear 
only the troll of tipplers, we see merely the whirl 
of merry, twinkling feet, but of fidelity and 
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-indge, and these are they who eventually control 
the judgment of the public. Nothing endures 


put what always pleases, and if artists are always 
dissatisfied with any piece the dissatisfaction of 
the general community is inevitable. 

Haypn's first composition was published in a 
collection of music made up of the works of many 
composers, who were announced thus “Les noms 
inconnues, bons a connditre.” M. Ferris sneers at 
the “Seasons ” as the weak effort of a failing old 
man, failing so fast that the imbecilities of the 
latter portion of the work stand out in striking 
contrast with the comparative vigour of the ear- 
lier portion. And a critic no less celebrated tells 
us that were five or six arias of SaccHn1 interpo- 
lated into “ this mass of harmony,” the “ Seasons” 
would receive “a celestial grace, an ease and a 
dignity which are now sought for in vain.” As 
to the recitatives we are informed that “‘ Porrora 
and ZINGARELLI would have done these better.” 
As the recitatives chiefly deal with a morbid 
pastoralism, it is only necessary to remark that 
Haypn has worked from his own point of view, 
and truly this point is not that of either Porpora 
or ZINGARELLI, and his sight and his power have 
no place in the eyes or heads of those without 
doubt very respectable and amiable artists. With 
regard to the judgment of M. Ferris it should be 
wet with that by BEETHOVEN who was Haydn’s 
pupil just as Haydn commenced writing the 
Creation. “The Creation” said Beethoven, “ must 
die.” Under the guise of a pretended drama— 
an unreal, unnatural, rabbinical sort of commen- 
tary on the historical records in Holy Writ there 
is much exquisite and lovely music, and many 
splendid specimens of choral weaving, exciting 
interest and almost demanding enthusiasm. One 
cannot refuse sympathy with the good and the 
beautiful, and assuredly not with the general 
purpose of the work for the object and end there- 
of is great and noble, but the movements are all 
links of one feeling, and this is of the religion of 
the masquer, the devout sentimentality of the 
concert room, and of those who seldom put their 
feet inside a church. There is much affectation 
of interest, little ebullition of sincere feeling. 
With Haypn nature-worship was strong. All his 
education was against such emotion, but his art 
gave him perception and the direction of his art 
the moral tone. In the representations of “ purling 
brooks,” ‘playful lambkins,” “lusty steers,” 
“warbling birds,” “silent vales,” and “horrid 
mountains,” phrases which form the stock in 
trade of the nature poets of coffee houses and way- 
side inns, he is perfect. What can be more 
charming than his transcript of the early rising of 
the shepherd, the crow of the cock, and the re- 
lease of the sheep, and their travel to the pasture 
ground? Brrruoven has taken the motif for his 
opening movement of the Pastoral Symphony, and 
if he has not said less in the same number of bars 
he has certainly not said more. Again in the 
Trio in F major 2-4 time (No. 23), how happily 
natural is the croaking of the frog, the call of the 
quail (taken bodily afterwards by Brzruoven in 
his “Quail song”) and then there is the Curfew 
Bell (perhaps better done by Mnyrrseer) and 
then in the “good night’’ chorus which follows 
We find the nightingale, the quail, the cricket, and 
all animated creation inviting to slumber and 
test. All this is real Haypy, not to be learnt 
from Fux or Marpura, nor of Porrora or ZIn- 
ARBLLI, In such work second rates disappear 


— the true genius comes forth in giant splen- 
our, 


His picture of the “Mid-day Sun” is only 
Second (if second) to its first radiant glow in the 


“ Creation,” But 


: this is grievously marred by the 


interpretation of the translator :— 
“ Yon ruddy lines proclaim that now 
The sun his course prepares to run, 
He flames, in radiance full, 
In glowing majesty.” 


The rising of the sun had been described in the 
Previous movement, and admirably so—the shep. 





herd standing still upon his staff, watching the 
advent of “‘the king of day.” The chorus mark 
the sun in the heavens—its mounting and de- 
scending until its beams attain their full power 
and oppress the earth with their blaze and heat. 
Brief is the movement but ful! and perfect the 
picture, and most exquisite is the distress of 
nature revealed in the short tenor song (well sung 
by Mr. Stas Reeves) with its sordini accompani- 
ment of violins, and its beautiful phrase after- 
wards unceremoniously borrowed and put into the 
“Robert” by Meyerbeer. In fact “ The Seasons” 
has been the treasure house of all composers unto 
which they have ever repaired in case of necessity 
and famine, and fed themselves to repletion. 
From Harnpen it is most difficult “to convey,” 
but from Haypn the operation only requires 
escape from work and hardihood in moral courage! 
Hearing Haynpn is like hearing an old Greek 
Hymn of Anaro.tus, pillaged by the Latins, and 
anatomised by Anglican hymnodists. 
The Choral “free fugues ” in “ the Seasons” are 
still fresh and young. The first (in F Major 3-4 
time) is on the same theme as that used by Mozar'i 
in the “ Domine”? of the “‘ Requiem ”—*‘ Quam olim 
Abrahew promovisti.” With Mozart it is the 
rocognition of the oath strong and unchanging ; in 
the Seasons the feeling is different—it is a prayer for 
blessing on the seed sown; there isin both the roll 
of the semiquavers in the bass, but each composer 
works his own way, and there is little room. for 
comparison. Both movements are perfect. The 
chorus closing the first act “ God of light’’ with a 
fugue built on root harmony, although a favorite, 
is weak in comparison with many others in the 
work. The voices halt too often, the crescendo is 
broken, and the motion lags andisfretful. These 
blots much diminish choral vigour, and the effect 
is noise rather than grandeur. Of “the Storm 
Chorus” what can be said? Haydn here first 
pictured a tempest, and all other work of the kind 
is merely “engrafted work.” BrrTHOVEN has not 
touched it in the Pastoral Symphony ; Spour is 
far behind in the Earthquake of the Calvary, 
Rossini only reminds us of the better thing when 
we hear him in the William Tell, and MEYBRBEER 
if (in the Dinorah) he has conveyed a sense of 
more struggle in this elemental war, has not 
added aught of strength. Looking at this chorus 
and the Dance in the Wine Revel we may wel] 
say of its Composer 

Vidit, scripsit, vicit. 
It is some years since the “ Seasons” was per- 
formed at Exeter Hall by the members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and although last 
Friday’s solemnity was highly meritorious, there 
is unquestionably room for renewed study and 
practice. There are three or four translations of 
the work, and it is difficult to know which is 
patronised by the members of this Institution ; 
the chorus, we believe, singing one translation’ 
and the audience using another. It would be 
well to secure a revision of the libretto, especially 
in those ‘portions where the picture is prominent 
in the music, to settle down to one translation, to 
obtain a somewhat more faithful delivery of the 
intentions of the composer, and if possible to 
infuse a natural, mundane, and (if we may so 
write) earthy spirit, a naturalistic reading, from 
the earnest and zealous members of the Choir, 
‘* The Seasons” is not an oratorio; Exeter Hall is 
not a church. 








SCHOOLING IN MUSICAL ART. 





The Musical Education Committee continue their 
investigations, and the evidence taken is becoming, 
interesting and of value. Among the last examina- 
tions is that of Mr. Costa; it is important, full of 
meaning, and demanding just and honest considera- 
tion. Educated as a vocalist in an academy at the 
head of which was one foremost in his art, Mr. 
Costa is a signal instance of the great benefit of 
fixed method and constant and satisfactory appli- 
cation of the means and appliances which lead to 
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manner of doing a thing. At the same time he 
is no less a signal instance of the result of that 
education which has taken the place of the system 
carried on in the great schools of music in the 
seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth 
centuries. In the old schools worship-music stood 
first, dramatic was secondary. The influence of a great 
mind dwelling on the highest thoughts of which 
humanity is capable was directly brought to bear 
upon the young hearts of the students. Habits 
of study leading to a knowledge of how to study 
were inculeated by employing the body in faithful 
and earnest work, and concentrating the mind on 
high and pure thoughts. All schooling is a means 
to an end, the acquiring the language by which 
thought is to be expressed, and the power of using 
it. The young composer is taught to write gram- 
matically, the performer to play correctly: and the 
young musician by constant contact with his fellow 
students is soon disrobed of all that hateful vanity 
and selfishness which commonly prove so formidable 
a bar to success in his profession. But as all art- 
expression is no other than the outward image of 
the feeling ruling the will, and as the enthusiasm of 
the artist generates a like enthusiasm on the part of 
his audience, the will must be taught that the use of 
art for outward effect is in fact a theatrical use; and 
the culture and preservation of enthusiasm can only 
be obtained by fastening the working powers on 
those interests and passions which bring heaven 
and earth together in one grand and softening 
harmony. In the old music school the boy was 
speedily turned into a little man: he stood up in 
the Temple of the Mosr Hiau, crowded with 
humanity, giving utterance to all that which gives 
nobleness and beauty to character and mission in 
life. He dealt with passions all feel, with truths all 
can recognise. In this way was Harnpen and Bacn 
brought up; Haypn and Mozart, and if the youth 
of Berrnoven received less of such nourishment 
he failed not in after life to supply its loss by severe 
and unremitting discipline. In this our day 
musical art in its highest form has departed from 
the Church, has been separated from acts of worship, 
and it was on its journey from the sanctuary when 
Mr. Costa was a pupil. No one knew better than 
Mr. Costa himself how this state of things operated 
upon his training up, and that for this last quarter 
of a century when desirous of dealing with the 
highest forms of musical art he has had to seek his 
tools and to learn how to use them. No dipping 
into great composers will make an oratorio, no 
subtlety of mechanism in that which is merely 
outward and sensuous can tend to high emotion or 
heroic action. Mr. Costa has been through his 
experience, and now like a man, honest, true, faith- 
ful to his art, his creed, and his generation, he tells 
the Education Committee that with any enlarged 
view, with any broad and comprehensive scheme for 
the benefit of the English Academy of Music, its 
education must be linked to worship, and the 
Academy must haye its own Church. And the 
church must demonstrate an art service; there must 
be nothing of that which requires ‘ undoing"’ here- 
after, for by this term Mr. Costa properly described 
the method of singing not infrequently found with 
the Cathedral chorister. The pupil he says is fo be 
taught all that which leads to eminence and great- 
ness. There is no English way of learning to sing— 
there is only one way, the right way. And proper 
training leading to goodness of heart and justness of 
moral perception is a great ally and huge assistance 
to a master in obtaining pure and charming tone 
from the pupil. Tone of voice is a stronger index of 
inward feeling than even outward harmony of face, 
Great artists are ever worshippers—if not wor- 
shippers of the Author and Giver of all art, they 
worship art itself, and thus by reflection avoid the 
low and the mean. They desire perfection and 
strive for it—but the issue is a smaller thing, a less 
noble victory. With Mr. Costa we advocate the 
establishment of a theatre and the study of the opera 
in any contemplated improvement of a National 
Musical Academy, not as a primary institution, 
but one secondary tothechapel. Ifthe contrary should 
ever be attempted the result will be palsy and 





precision and force in the artist, and of the right 
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of the doings of the English Opera Company 
limited. Beginning with a deliberate intention of 
speeay working downwards can only lead to an- 
nihilation and oblivion. The New Academy must 
be one of true artists, and the true artist is a sincere 
worshipper. The church must be first—the theatre 
second—and then come what will, it can be borne. 
The struggle cannot be harder; the pain may be less 
bitter. We may feed the boy with manna from 
heaven, or send him into the far field with the 
Nebuchadnezzar curse to share the grass with the 
beast; in the one case we advance him into the 
world a missionary of all that is lovely and honest 
in music, in the other we have only added another 
member to the troup of dancing cures, or the grinders 
of organs to the Arabs of the pavement. 

The Education Committee propose asking no less 
asum of twelve thousand pounds from our repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons to enable 
them to carry out their views in the foundation of a 
National College for music. Not too large a sum for 
doing what is right, but much too large for doing 
what is wrong. ‘There is no lack of pianists and 
fiddlers, and of teachers there is an army innumer- 
able. Great is the consumption of brass, and great 
the ingenuity of the engraver in indorsing thereon 
* Teacher of the piano, organ, and thorough bass.” 
The nation will not aid in any further depositions 
of brass enamelled in this way. England desires to 
move up her music among the nations of the earth, 
and to be as foremost herein as she is in many 
other respects. ‘To gain this result she must stand 
upon the old ways, and put not only her shoulder to 
the work but her heart also. The work is one of 
great and known difficulty, the aim high, but victory 
will lead to honour, happiness, and wealth. A 
concording fellowship amongst priests, principals, 
masters, and pupils in and for music—an art the 
most fructifying in dissentions of all other arts— 
will be a huge novelty—a happy family—as yet as 
But let the priest 
remember there was a Church long before the 
creation of his order; let the principals and masters 
never forget that they stand answerable to England 
for the well being and advance of the only art in- 
separably connected with the religious life of the 


invisible as incomprehensible. 


nation; and we incline to hope their powers will 
never be misapplied, their honour never tarnished, 
and that the nation will receive a full and ample 
reward for its liberality and its trust so unre- 
servedly and fearlessly placed in their hands. 

~— 


THEATRICAL CLIQUE. 





It has been frequently insisted of late days by our 
public moralists, and by people intimately connected 
with it, that the state of the stage in England is far 
from satisfactory. So loud indeed have the plaints 
become, and so repeatedly are they made, that bit by 
bit the attention of people has been aroused to the 
subject, and the enquiry has suggested itself to the 
popular mind, why this should be so. In what 
respect is the drama at a low ebb? Is it in respect 
of actors, in respect of pieces, in respect of public 
support, orin respect of critical guidance? Is it 
that the excellence of all these departments which 
existed in former times has deteriorated, so that we 
have worse plays, worse players, worse critics, and 
worse audiences than our fathers? If the truth 
must be told, it is to all these elements of decay 
that the low state of the stage is to be attributed. 
Inadequacy of actors, inferiority of dramatic litera- 
ture, want of the higher appreciation on the part of 
audiences—all these phenomena are part and parce} 
of the decline. Now most, if not the whole of these 
disqualifications are the outgrowth of the actor's 
unconcern to occupy a high social position. ~ There 
is among the ranks of players a wide-spread indif- 
ference towards social optimacy. Generally speaking, 
the actor is a proletary personage. He is not a 
well-read man, except in the literature of réles; he 
is nota man of large sympathies ; few events out of 
his immediate life interest him; few things out of 
the world of the coulisses form the staple of his con- 
versation in private. It is an old reproach, but 
also a true one, that of all professional classes 
the actor is most addicted to “shop.” And it 





is to this characteristic that his shortcomings are 
to be attributed. For in the degree that a man’s 
sphere of thought and desire and ambition is limited 
to one circle (though that circle be the one business 
of his life), in exactly that degree is his general 
utility narrowed down. ‘The artistic professions do 
not admit of the one-idea-ness, so to speak, which is 
found advantageous in commercial callings. A tailor 
may have no care in life beyond coats: he may 
think coats, talk ‘coats, dream coats; and the pro- 
bability is he will rise to perfection in his tailoring. 
A shipbroker may make freights and insursnce the 
one theorem of his existence, and the chances are 
that such devotion to his business will make him 
rich. But the artist—be he musician, poet, painter, 
or actor—must cultivate sympathies beyond his im- 
mediate particularity, or he will be a bad artist. It 
is here that the actor is found deficient. He is not 
a selfish man; on the contrary, he is noted as 
generous—as always alive to distress and ready to 
alleviate it; but he is to all intents bound up in his 
profession and his brother professors, not only while 
on the stage but also while off it. His very ideas. 
his style, his conversation, are moulded on some 
prototype—either of individual or of class. Anyone 
who has associated with actors will have observed | 
how they talk with much the same inflexion of voice, 
how their expressions and even their expletives run 
in one vocabulrry. Above all they are gregarious to 
the last degree, and so miss the opportunity of en- 
larging their ideas by consociation with men of 
other callings. Some few of the more intellectual 
class of players widen their social circle by admitting 
into it friends who do not belong to the green-room 
or “the front ;” but these members of the stage are 
regarded askance by the rest, and complained of as 
being lukewarm to their profession or above it. The 
generality are content to associate with each other 
all day long and during their hours of business, and 
then to join, over the vesper tumbler, their little 
chit-chat and scandal and niganderie, until their 
minds are narrowed to the merest provincialism. 
The clique element thus forms the chief dis- 
qualification of the actor socially—a disqualification 
which influences his professional status. No man 
ean have his calling at heart who does not strive to 
ennoble it in the estimation of others; and this the 
actor does not attempt—or at least does not go the 
right way to effect. Cliquism spoils him. He will 
talk loudly about the elevation of his brotherhood, 
and pathetically quote SHaxesPeare and “the poor 
player ;" but the wish goes no further than from the 
mouth to the wineglass—the origin of so much 
philadelphianism. The benevolent institutions of 
actors are founded by cliques, regulated by cliques, 
made administrative to the glory of cliques. Their 
dinners, at which much vain-glory is talked, are 
presided over by a clique, and cliquism is toasted 
and eaten and drunk. Take last week’s meeting of 
the Dramatic Equestrian and Musical Sick Fund 
Association, at which Mr. Cuar.tes Dickens took the 
Chair. Here is an object;which at first sight would 
seem an inestimable one. To the annual celebration 
of so good an object, one might fancy all the highest 
members of the profession would come; the pro- 
ceedings would be decorously conducted ; the guests 
would constitute an eminent society; the speeches 
would be sensible if not eloquent ; the philanthropy 
general. What was this dinner in plain fact? An 
organisation of the Adelphi coterie, the benevolent 
league which gathers together at the reveillée 
blown by Mr. Wensrer or Mr. Wesster’s own 
trumpet; a festival planned by a committee 
who did not take the courteous trouble of asking 
who would go and who would not (except in rare 
instances) but just put down the names of those who 
had attended previous dinners, assuming the rest 
for themselves ; a gathering of of woAAo of the side- 
scenes ; a mobility in which the world of theatrical 
loungers had part, and that ‘half world” which is 
the shame of the profession. No gentleman 
manager of a London theatre was there. There 
was one lady manager present—at some distance 
down the table and unnoticed amid the ranks of 
superiors and supers, of loungers and louts, of 
patrons and courtesans who were supposed to 








represent an honest and intellectual calling, True, 


——————e 
Mr. Cuares Dickens presided; and we are curious 
to know what Mr. Dickens thought of the gathering: 
and what of the clienttle of aristocracy whom he by 
courtesy termed Ladies; and whether he registered 
a vow to preside at the next. True, there werp 
present a few respectable members of the dramatic 
vocation, and we are not ourious to know what they 
thought, for we know what vow they have registered. 
Over the scene that followed — the riotous hall 
diversified by incidents of bad breeding and riotous. 
ness and drunkenness, one special incident being 
contributed by an irate lady whose indignation at 
her soul’s preference daring to dance with a riya] 
terminated in fisticuffs—we will draw a veil. We 
are not too anxious to let in the light on acts dis. 
creditable to the profession of actors and actresses, 
and subversive of the respect the innocent world 
has for them; but we would fain see the tone of 
dramatic society raised, and see the fallen prestige of 
the stage restored, about which so much is now-a-days 
thought and spoken. The evil has phases and re. 
quires many cures, consideration of some of which 
we leave to a future occasion, confining ourselves to 
this first warning :—that the theatre will never, as of 
old, command the serious attention and respect of 
men until actors take a higher social and moral 
position. The means to this must proceed from 
themselves: they cannot be made respectable by 
Act of Parliament; but they can ameliorate their 
condition by excluding from a representative position 
in their profession the man of narrow and illiterate 
mind and the woman of questionable virtue, 





M. GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

I beg to add a line to your last week’s notice 
of M. Gounod’s career in this country, with the 
view of making clear what is there left in u.- 
certainty. 

The name of M. Viardot in connection with the 
journal which had the honour of first calling atten- 
tion to 2 man of high and new genius has been 
used erroneously. It is, however, true that I first 
heard of M. Gounod from that distinguished lady, 
Mdme. Pauline Viardot ; and that—having, during a 
visit to Paris, acquainted myself with the rare 
merits ofj his music—I mentioned them to Mr. John 
Hullah, who was then giving orchestral and choral 
concerts. The result was that performance at St. 
Martin’s Hall, in 1851, which called out a storm 
of doubt, derision, and abuse, the like whereof I 
hardly recollect. With what was published here, 
concerning that concert, M. Viardot had nothing to 
to do. He was not in England ;—and in nowise at- 
tempted to interfere with free opinion. But in the 
free opinion of anyone conversant with music, no 
“hope deferred,” no suffrage denied (whatsoever 
the grounds), no final result withheld, could have 
changed the assurance that Mr. Hullah’s concert 
revealed to France, as to England, a new and a real, 
and a very great composer. The mis-statement as 
to fact is a trifling one; but it is one to be rectified 
for the sake of historical accuracy. 

Tue Whiter IN THE “ ATHENEUM.” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,— Some seven or eight years ago, Mr. 
Hullah, with a spirit and enterprise worthy of all 
praise, introduced Gounod’s music to this country. 
The attempt was reckoned a bold and unsuccessful 
crusade against English prejudices: “ Peter the 
Hermit” retired to his solitude faintly applauded, 
and “Sapho’s” fate at the Opera House ,was 80 
melancholy that one could well see a reason for 
her exit from an ungrateful world. He would 
have been thought the wildest of visionary 
thusiasts, who had prophesied that a day was 
coming when enormous audiences would s000 
reverse the harsh judgment passed on Gounod. 
So deep was the distrust consequent on his 
failures, that for two or three seasons “ Faust 
lay on the shelf, the terror of incredulous 
managers. At last the cold dislike thawed into 
genuine and warm admiration. Marguerite and 
her spinning wheel draws a large house as 
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evitably as Alice or Donna Anna, We were wrong 
and we own it. Gounod writes music which but for 
some strange perverseness we Englishmen should 
have listened to years ago. We refused to hear 
the voice of the charmer, and make ludicrous 
attempts to defend our own obtuseness. The 
danger now is lest we err from excess of adula- 
tion, in determining to atone for past neglect. 
(jounod’s few faithful worshippers have turned 
into a large congregation of idolators, and dis- 
gentients from the admiring crowd are regarded 
suspiciously. To be just we must praise or blame 
dispassionately. We would gladly be spared for 
examples, the constant pizzicato for the violins, 
and certain effects of instrumentation, made too 
familiar by repetition in “ La Nonne Sangante,” 
« Faust,’ and the new sacred drama criticised 
in your last week’s number. The harp is a great 
favourite with French composers; we have a little 
too much of it both in Berlioz and Gounod. The 
fullness of Gounod’s instrumentation always 
satisfies, but we deprecate a too constant resort 
to a combination which falls on a musician’s 
ear and soon degenerates into feebleness and 
mannerism. 

With these few words of honesty we congratu- 
late Frenchmen on Gounod’s success, (none too 
late for his own reputation) in this country. The 
style in which our neighbours deal with sacred 
music is entirely new to Englishmen. Those 
who are conversant with Méhul’s sacred drama 
“Joseph and his Brethren,’ may trace some 
resemblance to Gounod’s mode of treatment; but 
generally speaking © \\nod’s individuality is as 
patent in his sacred as secular writings. With 
the extraordinary distinction of furnishing the 
materials of one entire concert from the works of 
one composer, we hope Gounod will forgive us 
our coyness in past days. The influence of 
French composers is just now in London para- 
mount, for as a makeweight to the concert at 
St. James’s Hall, we are reminded by perform- 
ances of the ‘‘ Domino Noir,” that real genius is 
not monopolized in France by composers of sacred 
music. Yours obediently, TEMPLAR. 


™ 
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A COMBINED AMATEUR MUSICAL 
SOCIETY FOR LONDON. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—Having observed that the “Musical 
Society of London” will this year fall short of 
its usual average importance, as there will be 
neither fellow meetings for the discussion of 
musical subjects, trials for new orchestral and 
chamber compositions, nor any choral practice, 
allow me to suggest (in order to meet the 
demands of the day) the formation of a conbined, 
amateur musical society, which might include all 
other musical societies and be appropriately 
termed “The Combined Musical Society of 
London.” 

In order to the practical working of the above 
I would recommend that a properly qualified con- 
ductor be engaged, with twenty professional 
instrumental musicians, as a paid staff, to be 
completed or filled up by amateurs, and who 
would hold a rehearsal once a week all the year 
round, 

_In consideration of rendering it eegy and pos- 
sible for each amateur to join the rehearsal, the 
umber of performers should be sufficiently large 
to allow of its being separated into six divisions, 
one-sixth of these being only required at one 
time at ordinary rehearsals. The performers, for 
‘nstance, might comprise :—100 violin players, 24 
viola do., 24 violoncello do., 24 double bass do. 
12 flute do., 12 oboe do., 12 clarionet do., 12 bas- 
Pg do.,12 French horn do., 12 cornet or trumpet 
%, &.; thus together numbering 250 instru- 
mental amateur performers. Then for choral 
Practice about 600 vocal performers could be 

ded in the same manner. 

The duration of each week’s rehearsal might 
*eupy about three hours, divided into two parts ; 





the rest between which could be well spent in 
discussing musical subjects. 

Every fifth week should be a general rehearsal, 
and the week after, a grand concert, thus making 
eight concerts in the year, at each of which one or 


LATROBE’S 


SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIC 


4 ROM the Works of the Most Eminent Masters 


of Germany and Italy, including specimens from Bach 


two new compositions could be performed; andj (C. P. E.), Bassani, Boccherini, Borri, Caldara, Ciampi, 


could the proposed society in some manner be} 
amalgamated with the “ Concordia,” then at every | 
concert could be performed likewise one of the 
masterpieces little known. 

With these few hints, Iam obediently yours, &c., 


C. MAanpgL. 
——$ —————__— 


ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 





To the Editor of the Orchestra. 

Sir,—In your last number is a report of a meeting 
of the English Opera Company, Limited, which was 
far from encouraging to the well-wishers of Eng- 
lish :—there is no doubt that the management of 
of that Company during the last two seasons has not 
been a success. Has their course of action however 
been such as to deserve success? Surely not! It 
is true they have aimed at novelty, but what 
novelty? of all the works they have produced there 
is but one, Gounod’s ‘* Mock Doctor,” of which the 
failure might not have been distinctly foretold. 
There was not besides this a single work that con- 
tained within itself the first elements of success, 
namely merit, and fitness for an English audience: 
that is setting aside acting, singing, and mise en scene. 
‘“‘ TL Africaine” for instance is unsuited for an English 
audience: the story is unnatural, and therefore un- 
interesting to them,—so that the Company have 
had to fall back upon common pantomime both 
seasons. 

Sir, I am perfectly aware that good English Operas 
are scarce, though there are still three or four that 
might be revived with success: such are perhaps 
Balfe’s ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,’ Loder’s ‘* Night Dancers,” 
with two or three more: still English opera can 
scarcely be said to exist very definitely. But with 
such a demand for music as there is, with such 
composers living as the authors of “ Faust” and 
“ Orfée aux Enfers,” and with such resources as the 
stage has now, it surely should not be so very diffi- 
cult to produce successful English operas. 

This is what the company must do, or what any- 
one else must do, if they wish to command success 
in this branch of the stage. First get a good libretto. 
Then get it set to music by Gounod or Offen- 
bach, if possible—the latter only if comedy :—if 
this be impracticable, with @ first rate libretto, and 
some eminent composer, who has dramatic ability 
(of whom there are at least two or three in London) 
a successful opera might assuredly be produced. 
But it must be English in tone and treatment, not 
morbid Italian. Meanwhile some of Gounod’s or 
Offenbach’s might be adapted to the English stage, as 
the “‘ Mock Doctor” and “ Orpheus ”’ have been. But 
let the directors bear in mind this, that no English 
opera will evar go down with an English audience 
that is not more or less essentially a good play. 

One great cause of loss and failure will be happily 
obviated if the Company, as proposed, remove to a 
smaller house, like Drury Lane. In its present 
state English opera is quite incompatible with what 
may be called grand opera on a Jarge scale: and the 
expenses of a large house like Covent Garden are of 
course proportionately excessive for anything but 
the grandest style of opera.—I am Sir, your obedient 
servant, X. 








The number of patients relieved at the Hospital for diseases 


of the heart, 67, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, was 119 
during the week. 


OLDSMITHS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 
CONCERT, St. James’s-hall, Tossing Brees, February 
27, at Eight o’clock.—Madame Pare iss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Eyles, Mr. Sims Reeves, and West London Madri 
Society ; Pianoforte, Mr. Hartvigson ; Harmonium, Mons. Lem- 
mens; Trumpet, Mr. T. Harper; Accompanyists, Mr. Frank 
Mori, Mr. R. Hart, and Herr W. Ganz. Conductor, Mr. 
Joseph Heming. Tickets, 5s., 38., 28., and 1s.; a few sofa 
stalls at 10s, 6d. ; Austin’s Ticket-office, 28, Piccadilly ; Lamborn 
Cock, Addison, & Co., 62 and 63, New Bond-street; Chappell, 
No. 50, New Bond-street, W., &c. 








For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 
ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
of Greek Jewish German | Spanish and 

Russian | 1 Latin 


other origins 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 


Caamzn & Co., Nisszt & Co., and Hamiuton & Co, 


rigal | Randegger does not come 


Durante, Galuppi, Gaensbacher, Glick, Gossec, Graun, 
Hasse, Haydn, Hummel, Jomelli, Leo, Lotti, Marcello, 
Morari, Naumann, Negri, Neukomm, Pergolesi, Ricci, Rig- 
hini, Rolle, Sabatini, Sala, Sarti, Suidell, Telemann, Turck, 
Volger, Winter, and Wolf. Complete in Six Volumes, Nine 
Guineas; or, in Two Hundred and Eleven detached numbers. 

“Tne Finest AND MosT Costly COLLECTION OF THR KIND 
BVER PuBLIsnED.” , 

C, LONSDALE'S MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 

26, Old Bond-street. 
Terms and Catalogues gratis. 


{RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.—By special 

agpateiment to Her Late Majesty the Queen Dowager. 

Mr. J. 8. GROGAN, Selector of Musical Instruments (16 years 

practically engaged in the eminent firms of Mesars, Broadweod 

and Erard). Fee, 10s. 6d. 82, St. George’s-road, Warwick- 
sqaure, Belgravia, London. 

















Just published, 8vo. size, price 2s. ; whole scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 
OUNOD’S MESSE SOLENNELLE (St. Cecilia), 
in Vocal Score, with Latin words (only). Edited, and the 
Pianoforte Accompaniment arranged, by Jossrn Banrnby. 
London: NOvgeLLo and Co., 69, Dean-street, Soho, W. 





Just Published, ovo. size, price 28. ; whole scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OUNOD’S COMMUNION SERVICE (Messe 

JF Solenvelle), as sung at St. Andrew's Church, Wells-street, 

The English words adapted by the Rev. W. G. Lonapry, M.A. 

Edited by Jossrn Barnaby, Organist and Director of the Choir 
of St. Andrew's 


London: Novgnto and Co., 69, Dean-street, Soho, W. 





Just published, oblong folio size, handsomely bound in whole 
cloth, price 8s, 
EFEBURE-WELY’S SIX GRAND OFFER- 
TOIRES for the Organ, Each Offertoire may also be had 
singly. No. 1, in B flat, 1s. No. 2, in F, Is, 6d. ; No, 3, inC, 
1s. No. 4,inG, 1s. 9d, No. 5,in A, 1s. No, 6, in E, 1s. 6d, 


E DEUMS for PARISH CHOIRS. Set to 
Music by Dr. C, Steggall, A. S. Sullivan, J. Barnby, G. 
Allen, G. M. Garrett, Dr. E. G. Monk, G. A. Macfarren, J. 
Baptiste Calkin, R. Haking,' Rev. Sir Frederiok Ouseley, J. 
Hamilton Clarke, W. H. Monk, Dr, P. Armes, J. L. Hopkins, 
Dr. G. B. Arnold, and W. T. Best. 


London ; Novello & Co., 69, Dean Street, Soho, W. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 
) TION applies to latest publications of Gounod, Balfe 
Wallace, Macfarren, Hatton, Barnett, and Benedict. 


201, Regent street, London. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION applies to latest publications of Brinley Richards, 
Ascher, Blumenthal, Kuhe, Nollet, and Hess, 


201, Regent-street, London. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 


TION applies to latest publications of Arditi, Favarger, 
Heller, and Randegger. 


201, Regent-street, London. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION applies to latest Dance Music by C. and A. Godfrey, 
Clarke, Coote, Marriott, Montgomery, Wallerstein, and 


Villiers. 
201, Regent-street, London. 
RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 


TION applies to all the standard Vocal aud Instrumental 
Music by old and modern masters, as contained in their series of 


Catalogues. 
201, Regent-street, London. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 


TION makes an average of 30 to 40 pieces the property of 
the Subscriber. 


201, Regent-street, London. 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION is extended to all parts of the Kingdom, Four 
Shillings extra are charged when the music has io be forwarded 


nahn 201, Regent-street, London. 
ANDEGGER’S NEW SONGS, 





























DOV MIG sc ccdccssccccssccesecsceceesss 2s. 6d. 
Innamorata d’una stella (in G) ...6....+00005 28. 6d. 
tto in Bflat) ....ss..05 26. 6d, 

Se siete bu come siete bella ...sceeeeeesee 2s. 6d, 
La Luna é GG) cvcdccccnccccecccoccce 28. 6d, 
ditto (in B flat) 28. 6d. 


“Four ltalian songs, ‘Si siete buona,’ ‘Innamorata a’ una 
stella,’ ‘Io t’ amero.’ and ‘La luna é bella,’ by Alberto Rand 
(Cramer & Co.), may be safely commended to those who 
something genuine and Italian to sing. The second is, perhaps, 
the most Important of the four as a composition. Signor 

before the public empty- , 
neither disrespectfully. He always does his best, and this is 
sometimes very good.” —Athenaum, 


CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Price 4s. 
Free by Post for 4s. 4d. 
YMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS, 
ADVENT TO TRINITY, principally composed by 
CHRISTOPHER E. WILLING, Organist of All Saint's Church, 
Margaret-street and the Foundling Hospital. 


London ; CRAMER & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
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te ER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent-street, 
) have recently published the subjoined Compositions, 
Vocal and Instrumental. All sent at half-price. 


[Ty SINGING BEFORE SAUL. In D, 
C, and B. BORDESE. 3s. 








| OTOS WALTZ. METRA. 4s. 
4 





Nt ALL FORGOT! Song. CH. LORET. 
8s. 





LADRA. Petite Fantaisie. 


G AZZA 
a CROISEZ, 2a. Gd. 





I" BARBIERE. Petite Fantaisie. CROISEZ. 


2s. 6d. 


A™ VALSE. LEVY. 4s. 


Vy sae. Scotch Fantaisie. BERGER. 
3s. 





Petite Fantaisie. CROISEZ. 


28. 6d. 


|] *ECLAIR. 
4 


r LAUTO MAGICO. Petite Fantaisie 
BERNHOFF. 2s. 6d. 


pesrar. Petite Fantaisie. 


28. 6d 








CROISEZ. 





MCI: Petite Fantaisie. CROISEZ. 2s. 6d 





|. hoeeeeed WELCOME HOME. Vocal duet 
MACFARREN, 3s. 





IS MAY. Part-song. MACFARREN. 3s. 





Roe METO SLEEP. Song. J. BARNETT 
; 3a. 





XD. Idyll pour Piano. SEELING. 3s 





QONNAMBULA. Piano duet. DE VILBAC. 
Cae 38. 





peverwas A TOI. Reverie. FELDER. 3s. 





etORERCE. Valse. C. GODFREY. 4s, 





iF ATHER OF LIGHTS! Sacred Song. 
WALLACE. 3s. 


Matra GALOP. C. GODFREY. 4s. 








¢ oaeee DOVE. Ballad. GOUNOD. 3s. 





] A BACCHANTE. Piano. NOLLET. 3s.|P 
4 





—_— OF THE ISLES. Quadrille. 
C. GODFREY. 4s. 





yee. Valse. CALLCOTT. 4s. 
4 


7; MUSKETEER. Song. MEMBREE. 3s. 


(Fase AUX ENFERS.  Quadrille. 
i STRAUS. 4s, 





N ARCHE FUNEBRE DE CHOPIN. Duo 
for Piano and Harmonium. FRELON, 6s. 








A PabArDA DE BEETHOVEN. 
Piano and Harmonium, FRELON. 6s. 


Duo for 


GFUntES FOR STYLES. Part I. of above 


4s. 





Part II. of 


above 4s. 


Qtu DIES FOR EXPRESSION. 
i’ 





QOUVENIR DE ST. LEONARDS. Polka. 
h FELDER. 83s. 


fcr OF MACPHERSON. Comic 
I Song. BON GAULTIER. 83s. 





ors of AIRS on GOUNOD’S “ IRENE.” 
CRAMER. 5s. 








Sovvanes DE BATH. Polka. FELDER. 
8s. 


A BICHE AU _ BOIS. Piano. 
4 BERNSDORFF. 3s. 





) * crete WINE LANCERS. C. GODFREY. 
4s. 


[Tp LES NUAGES. Reverie. ASCHER. 


4s, 





PtaLeuEE. Carol. Solo, 3s.; Chorus, 4s. 
GOUNOD. 





|: Suntali WAVE, Solo, 3s.; Chuors, 4s. 
GOUNOD. 





Post-HoRN SONG. KQ@NIG. 8s. 


10 TH PSALM (LUTHER’S). For Piano. 
SURENNE. 3s. 


U™ NOTTE A VENEZIA. Solo or Duet. 





3s. ARDITI. 
ya LANCERS. WALLERSTEIN. 
4s. 








AY BORD DU _ RUISSEAU. Idyll. 
FELDER. 3s. 


eae, MERRILY, OVER THE SNOW. 
Part-Song. HATTON. 3s. 


1 Fontes OF SHALOTT. 


8s. 








Piano. FELDER. 





1 IFE’S CURFEW BELL. ARDITI. 3s. 
4 





vos FIELDS OF PARADISE. Sacred Song. 
CHOPIN. 38 


HE WHOLE of the ABOVE NEW MUSIC, 
as well as all the Répertoire of Cramer and Co., as con 
et in their extensive Catologues, may be obtained under 
their 
GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION, 


which entitles subscribers to select and keep as their own 
———, when and in what quantities they please, FIVE 
GUINEAS’ worth of Cramer and Co.’s Sheet Music. 


Prospectuses and Catalogues on application. 
Cramer and Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 








IRS, carefully selected and arranged for 
Concertina and Pianoforte, by RICHARD BLAGROVE. 


No.1 — is a flower that bloometh .... “ oie bat — 





Scenes that are brightest ........ 
No. 21 tue Love. cross essessecseccesges f Bob Hood 
. ( The Convent Cell........sscccecess F 
No. 3) »Twas rank & fame that tempted thee t Rose of Castille 
No. 4..Quanto é bella, Quanto é@ cara...... L’Elisire d’Amore 
No. 5 { Ah! Dove maine andarono ............ Anna Boleno 
. Angiol di pace EERIE. Beatrice di Tenda 
. Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer ............+ 
No. 6 { Take this cup of sparkling wine............ } Lurline 





Price 2s. each. 
Cramer Aaxp Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 
Cramer & Co.'s Pianoforte Gallery, 209, Regent-street. 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAND PLACE, W. 





N O W OPEN, 
TARIFF, 
Grounp FLoor. 2d ad 
Sitting-room and Bed-room..............from 12 0 to 98 0 
aera ~» 40, 80 


First Fioor 
Drawing-room, with Bed and Dressing-room, 
&c., en suite..... os ee cece ce 


25 0 upwards, 


Drawing-room and Bed-room ................ 12 00% 9 
Sitting-rooms and Saloons... .... 2... ..s0 sees 8 0,, 3 0 
LOOMIS we seceeeeceeceecesersseseecseseees 8 6,, 10 9 
Second Froor. 
Drawing-room, with Bed and Dressing-room, 

&ec., en suite to sesecscsececcecseseresessece 20 0,, 95 0 
Drawing-room and Bed-room, en suite ........ 15 0 
III, 00 cin knnn 400050 ah beeen 10 0 
Bed-rooms and Dressing-room communicating 7 0,, 15 0 
Bed-FOOMs .. 0. ve ceccccsecsccvecscccscccscece 8 0,5, 10 6 

THIRD FLoor. 
Sitting-room, Bed, and Dressing-room, &c., en 
GONE oveenivnctbvaenseiaucinshjessenace 18 0,, 1 0 
Bed-room and Dressing-rooms, communicating 7 0,, 12 0 
Bed-rooms .. .. +. s+ ++ seseseeee 30, 8 0 


Fourtn Foor. 

Dressing-room and Bed-room, communicating.. 5 6,, 10 6 
ee Eee Te eT ne a 

Upper Froorn—BED-ROOMS, from 1s. 6d. to 2s, 6d. 





Extra Beds occupied on the First or Second Floors 26 
Ditto, on the Thira or Fourth Floors............. = T 
Visitors’ Servant’s Bed, per night ...........ccceessceee 1 6 
Ditto Board, per day (each) ............00.. 5 0 
GED nc 66: 06.00 66 00:60'00 <0: 06:00:40 08 00:00 0008 > on 
Batus. 
| ae eer ee soveeees 20 
errr sooo 10 
BEE 0s: 02:06:50 60.00.00 on 6o06-en 06-00-06 060008000008 somes, BO 
Hip or Sponge ........ 


Satie \ Mancer, on Generat Dining Room ror Lapigs 
AND GENTLEMEN, 100 FEET BY 40 FEET:— 





Breakfast, plain ........ 2.00 .seevee 20 
Pa Cold Meat or Eggs......scccsesssccessevccee 2 6 
pre Chops or Steaks, Broiled Ham and Eggs...... 3 0 
Teas, plain ....ccccccvcccvecvcvccsccsevevescece o 88 
Dinner, off Joint........eecrcesevevece 26 
gy ANA Carte oo eee eee cece cece erence ee eeeeeneesens 
Suppersand LuncheonS.......+..seeeeeeeeeseeeess ftom 1 9 
Cups of Tea or Coffee ........... _#e 


TABLE DHOTS, 5s. 

When Meals are supplied n Bed Rooms, 1s. per head extra 
will be charged. 

The Hotel contains Ladies’ elegant Sitting-room, Gentlemen's 
spacious Reading and Writing-room and _ well-ventilated 
Smoking-room. 

Spacious suites of Apartments are especially reserved for Wed- 
ding Breakfasts, Dinner Parties, &c. 

Service.—Visitors will be charged 1s. 6d. per day each 
Casual Customers. 6d. each meal. 

The Hotel Company will not be responsiblefor property lost in 
the Hotel ; and, therefore, request Visitors to leave all valuables 
at the bar, accompanied with a written memorandum. 

Visitors are requested not to pay any money without a bill. 

Visitors giving up apartments are requested to give notice of 
their intention before noon. m7 

The Manager will make special arrangements with Families 
engaging their apartments for a period. 

Private Carriages of every description supplied, by the Day or 
Hour, at Fixed Charges. 

COURIERS SUPPLIED IF REQUIRED. 

*,* Visitors are requested to communicate any cause of com 
plaint to the Manager, that it may be immediately investigated 
and rectified. 


C. SCHUMANN, Manager. 


$63 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 





Institutions, and the Public generally, that, by 4 novel 


Bas to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic 





DJRIERE POUR HARMONIUM. SAINT 
SAENS. 3s. 


Dp GIOVANNI. neem. FRELON. 





Harmonium. SAINT 


AENS. 3s. 
Q SAPOOSLEUM: a great Comic Song. 
=5. OC, 


BAscssorce. 








) femme Vocal Valse, in C and B, ARDITI. 3s. 





LMA. Arditi’s Valse, arran for danci 
by GODFREY. ~ oe? — 


Ree GALOP. F. DAWSON. 4s, 








ALSE PAR CHOPIN. Duet for 
Harmonium and Piano. FRELON. 6s. 


ODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, FOR 
STYLE AND EXPRESSION, MM. NOLLET and 
NSOUR. 8. nett. 








Cm VALSE. CALLOOTT, 4s. 


New Tenor Scena. 


“LADY HILDRED,” 


EXPRESSLY COMPOSED FOR 


Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
M. W. BALFE. 
Ix G (Original Key); Is F (Transposed), 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


———oo 


For large melody and captivating treatment 
there has been no Song like this since the days 
of “Come into the Garden, Maud.” 





fion of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, 
he has introduced a NEW SERIES of his useful praduciiny 
which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF -4 
TERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, 
ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. dl 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a gues 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. _ 14 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition IC 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and POR. 
PENS, which are especially — their dy | o 
ferent degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, ¥ 
points suitable fur the various kinds of writing taught 
schools. 

Sold retail by all stationers and booksellers. Merchants ant 
wholesale dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graken — 
Birmingham ; at 91, John-street, New York, and at 37, 
church-street, London. 





ARIS.—Monsieur HENRY RONGET, Pe 
fessor de Chant et d'Etude de Réles, will be ar shes 
offer his services to any English Artists visiting Paris, 
desire to study either a French or English — 
Monsieur Ronget speaks French and English, has prepared 
upwards of fifty pupils now on the princi: French rary stages, 
and is thoroughly conversagt with Operatic an 
usiness. ; E 
P References: Messrs. Cramer & Co., Landon ; MM. } 
Gautier, Paulin, et Grosset, Professors at th> onset 
Impérial de Musique ; MM. Gérard, Choudens, Paris 
lishers, MM. Pleyel, Wolff, & Co., 





Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W.: 


Rue 
11. Mow 
For ee dress Ruz pp LAVAL Fassenem, aa 
sieur Ronget will be happy to assist any upils, 

are strangers in Paris, and recommended by the above gentlemes 
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i 
WARAMER & CO, LIMITED 





28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in Rofewood or Walnut 


- -+ - 10 Guineas per annum. 
42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, Rofewood or Walnut 


- 15 Guineas per annum. 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, Rofewood or Walnut 


—— - - - 20 Guineas per annum. 


Other Inftruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c., may alfo be hired on the fame fyftem. 








sailed 7 


“VERY Inftrument is warranted of the VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the ftock. 





QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE, 


-——e 








UZRAMER’S 3 
(Fe Wezargest in EZ utope), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


GODFREY - - ‘Florence Valse” - - - - 
GODFREY - - - “Tlma Valse” 
GODFREY - - - “Mayfair Galop” - . - * 
GODFREY - - “Queen of the Isles Quadrille” - - - 
GODFREY - - ‘Rhine Wine Lancers” - - - 








GODFREY - ~~ = “Coldstream Guards’ Quadrille”- - ~~ 
WALLERSTEIN" - - “Viennese Lancers” - - - - 
CALLCOTT - - ‘ina + =e 


PPLE PPP PE & 
cocoocoocoo® 


DAWSON - - - “Bugle Galop ” 


ALL SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 





Duet or Solo sent Post Free for Half Price in Stamps. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201i REGHNT STRHHT, LONDON, W- 
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ALEXANDRE'S UNIVERSAL 
CHURCH HARMONIUMS. 


With 2 sets of Reeds ........ 18 GUINEAS. 
With 4 sets of Reeds ........ 24 GUINEAS. 





DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 
HARMONIUMS. 


24, 36, and 60 GUINEAS. 


Price Lists of all the Harmoniums made by the 
celebrated Firm of Alexandre, ranging from 


5 to 100 GUINEAS, 


will be sent on application. 





PIANOS MECANIQUES 
ON A NEW SYSTEM. 
110 and 120 GUINEAS COMPLETE. 


METZLER & Co., 
85, 86, 37, & 38, Great Marlborough-street, 
London, W. 





BOYTON SMITH’S 
NEW SERIES OF “ILLUSTRATIONS 
OPERATIQUES.” 


11, DON GIOVANNI. 

12. DIE ZAUBERFLOTE, 

13. LUCREZIA BORGIA. 

14. ROBERT LE DIABLE. 

15. FRA DIAVOLO. 

16. LES HUGUENOTS, 

17. LA FILLE DU REGIMENT. 
18. DON PASQUALE. 

19. ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 
20. IL BARBIERI. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 





This admirable scrial continues to maintain its high character 


for judgment in selection and amplification. 


The present numbers will be favourites, as they contain an 


unusual amount of piquant melody. 





CARL ENGEL. 


Piano School for Young Beginners. Fourth 
Edition. Bound. ............. seceveeceecene 


Or in four parts, each ..........44 eesbeseqcoogs ‘ 


the earliest stages of instruction."—Datly News. 


*‘It seems sensible enough in its precepts and its examples 


be chosen with a view to variety and progress,” —Atheneum. 





LONDON : 
AUGENER & CO,, 


86, NEWGATE STREET, AND 4a, TOTTENHAM 


COURT ROAD. 
BRIGHTON —§, NEW ROAD. 


12 0 
4 0 


“This unpretending little book is judiciously compiled. and is 
calculated to be a useful manual for the pianoforte teacher, in 


STANDARD WORKS 


WELL ADAPTED FOR 


MUSICAL PRESENTS. 





THE STUDENT'S EDITION. 


FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND 
FUGUES. 


By JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 

Edited by WM. STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. Prof. Cantab. 
The Ist Volume, containing 24, in cloth boards, 15s., or in 
single Numbers 2s. ; Six Numbers of the 2nd Volume are also 
published. 





PRELUDES AND LESSONS. 
By WILLIAM STERNDALE RENNETT, Mus, Prov. Caxta. 


Consisting of a series of 60 pieces in all the major and minor 
keys, composed for the use of the Queen's College, London. Op. 
33. In cloth 10s. 6d. ; or, in ‘'wo Books, 6s. each. 


CLASSICAL PRACTICE. 
Edited by W. 8S. BENNETT. 
For Pianoforte Students, selected from the most celebrated 
composers, ancient and modern. Nine numbers. 


GROSSE PASSIONS-MUSIK. 


(According to the Gospel of St. Matthew.) 

By JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH, the English Translation and 
Adaptation by Miss H. F. H. Jonnston, tho whole Edited and 
Revised by WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. Pror. 
CANTAB. 

In cloth boards, price £1 11s, 6d. ; Chorus parts, 5s. each. 


LAMBORN COCK, ADDISON, & CO. 


62 & 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook 
Street, London, 


MUSIC & PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE. 











Ga” The best Instruments of every description for 
Sale or Hire. 





MR. WALLERSTEIN’S 
ORCHESTRE DE BAL. 


Patronised by 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
(Mr, Wallerstein had the honour of conducting the last State 
Ball at Buckingham Palace. ) 
Her Excellence The Countess d’ Apponyi. 
His Excellency The Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Manchester. 
The Most Noble The Marchioness of Downshire. 
The Most Noble The Marchioness of Ailesbury. 
The Most Noble The Marchi Townshend 
The Right Hon. The Countess Cowper. 
The Right Hon. The Countess Spencer. 
The Right Hon. The Earl of Dudley. 
The Right Hon. The Vicountess Stratford de Redcliffe. 
The Right Hon. The Dowager Lady Truro. 
The Right Hon. Lady Carington. 
a ett ~~ = Lad yy es 
‘he on. The Emily ey. 
The Hon, Mrs. Cust. 
The Baroness de Rothschild. 
Lady Anthony de Rothschild, 
Mrs. Manners Sutton. 
Mrs. Caledon Alexander. 
Mrs. Brinley Sheridan. 








new and sterling Dance Music of the Continent, and likewise 
in conformity with the often-ex wish of many of his kind 


performing exclusively foreign Music, organized a second band, 
Music of the day. 

In order to obtain the best facilities for the rece 
orders of his 
& Co., 201, Regent Street. 


of the best English Com 
Lumbye, Gung’l, Fahr 


rs, and of the Messrs. Strauss, 3 


mn. 
lormers to any number sent to any of the 
For terms, programs, &c., address Mr. 


& Co, Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


Mr. Wattenstaty, encouraged by the great success that has 
attended his efforts during the last six Seasons, to introduce the 
Pat has, in addition to his original ‘‘ Orchestre de Bal,” 
whose repertoire will include the most popular English Dance 
of the 
trons, Mr. Wa.ierstein has esta’ his 
Office at the Music and Pianoforte Rooms of Messrs. CRAMER 


With the desire of affording, under the most favourable 
circumstances, an audition of the newest and best comps 


&c., Mr. Wa.Lierstein intends 
a | his new repertoire at a Matinée Musicale early in 
the ensuing Seaso: 


ALLERSTEIN, CRAMER 


——==£_*£*== 
se LONDON ACADEMY OF MUsgic St. 
James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly, aio 
Principal—Prof. WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 
Harmony and Composition—Herr Molique. 
Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde, Herr. Hensler, and Mr. J, F. Barnett 
Italian Singing—Sig. Garcia, Sig. Lablache, and Sig. Schira, - 
Solfeggi—Sig. Zamboni and Sig. Gilardoni. 
Harp—Herr Oberthtir and Mr. T. H. Wright. 
Sight Reading—Herr Ganz Violin—Herr Janza, 
Organ—Mr. George Cooper. Violoncello—M. Paque 
Harmonium—Herr Engell. Ttalian—Sig. Maggioni, 
Concertina—Sig. Regondi. Deportment—M. Petit, 
A Lady Superintendent and Governess. 
The HALF-TERM COMMENCES Thursday, March 1 The 
Accademy is for amateurs and professional students, ladies and 
gentlemen. Fee £5 5s. per term for three branches—for exam. 
ple, pianoforte, singing, and harmony. Three terms in the 
_ Students residing at a distance can receive all their 
essons in one day. Prospectuses at the office. New students, 
desirous of entering at the half-term, should attend on Monda: 
Feb. 26, from 11 to 3, or on Tuesday, Feb. 27. % 


A. AUSTIN, Secretary. 
Music and Musical Instruments, 


er PUTTICK and SIMPSON will SELL, 
by AUCTION at their House, 47, Leicester Square, 
W.C. (West side), on Wednesday, February 28th, and following 
day, a large collection ot Music of all kinds, selections from 
various private libraries, &c., many thousand Sheets of New 
Publications, from the stock of Messrs. Foster and King, and 
other well known firms, whose plates have recently been sold 
by them. Also Musical Instruments of all kinds, a fine 7-octayg 
Pianoforte by Broadwood, and other Modern Instruments, Violins, 
and Violoncellos, a small stock of Flutes, Clarionets, &c., of 
the best manufacture. Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








Rare Antiquarian Music. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.¢, 
(West Side), on Friday, March 2nd, an extremely interesting 
collection of antiquarian Music of great curiosity and interest, 
comprising the works, sacred and secular, theoretical and 
historical, of authors, many of which have not hitherto appeared 
in the sales, including those of J. R. Able, P. Aron, Berg, 
Bochshorn, Brugel, Cavaccio, Colerus, Daser, Douland, Dressler, 
Dulichéus, Fabricius, Fogliano, Forster, Gafurius, Glareanus, 
Hammerschmidt, Hasler, Horne, Kerle, Knefelius, 0. di 
C. le Jeune, Lotichius, Marcello, Matheson, Otto, Penna, Picerli, 
Pretorius, Profe, Purcell, Reisch, R , R ler, 
Scheid], Tailour, Tallis, and Byrd, Vulpius, Zaccone, Zacharias ; 
Madrigals and harmonised airs by Byrd, Douland, Gamble, 
Ravenscroft, Wilbye (2nd set), Yonge (Musical Transalpina, 
both books), &c. ; also a small collection of miscellaneous Music, 
comprising standard works by the great masters in capital 
condition. Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








Royal English Opera, Covent Garden. The whole of the Magni- 
ficent Wardrobe, the Music Library, Valuable Copyright, &c, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
BY AUCTION at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 

W.C. (West Side), on Wednesday, March 14, and et 
day, the entire, very complete, and expensive Theatri 
Wardrobe, formed expressly, at a cest of several thousand 
pounds, for mounting the various Operas produced with so much 
magnificence by the Royal ish Opera Company, viz, 
“ Helvellyn,” ‘‘ Love’s Ransom,” “‘ Bride of Song,”’ ‘‘ River Sprite,” 
“Trovatore,” ‘‘Sonnambula,” ‘‘ Mock Doctor,” “‘ Constance,” and 
two Pantomimes ; comprising every requisite for the perfect dress- 
ing of all the parts, _—— Chorus, and Supernumeraries : 
also the extensive Music Library, in Scores Parts for band 
and chorus, for all the before-named Operas, and the Co, 
and Rights of Representation, belonging to the Company, in ud- 
ing Meyerbeer’s ‘‘L’Africaine.” Further particulars will be 
announced. Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


R. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR, March Ist, 
St. James’s-hall,—SACRED CONCERT, with Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Whytock, Mr. 
John Thomas, and Mons. Paque. ‘Tickets (6s,, 36., 28., and 18), 
Lamborn Cock, Addison, & Co., No. 63, New Bond-street ; Keitb, 
Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; Austin, 28, Piccadilly. 








REGENT PIANOFORTE ROOMS. 


—_——_— 


R. ADDISON & CO., 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
210, REGENT STREET, W. da 
ADDISON & Co. respectfully direct atten- 
R. tion to their Stock of PIANOFORTES, selected from 
the celebrated manufactories of Broadwood, Collard, Eee, 
Kirkman, &c. R. A. & Co., beg also to state that they 
continue to manahomse ye with every pera A 
d finished wi e same care 
Prov and "mechanism which have distinguished thelr Instru- 
ments for 80 many years. 
R. A. & Co. let on Hire any Instrument with a view to put 
chase upon the Three Years’ System of Quarterly Payments. 
A List of Prices, with designs, sent post free upon application. 


REGENT PIANOFORTE ROOMS: 210, REGENT STREET, Ws 





NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
ABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH 
laining th ae ee mode a Artificial 
e 
Teeth without Pain, to answer in every purpose 
of natural masticators. 
Teeth lied on the principle of attrac: 
m and suction, thus aspensing onively with bv! and are 
supplied at moderate charges. w.; city 
: 27, Ha Sr , CAVENDISH Sv. + 
paso: 3 4 $6, Lupoars Hitt (four se Soran the Railway 
LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—65, NEW STREET. 
Messrs. GABRIEL tee every case they ee A to 
American Mineral Teeth, from to seven, 
fifteen guineas per set, best in Europe, warranted. 
a 








executed likeness of ‘The 


and Caamza Co., W 


OUSDEN’S IRISH PEASANTS’ SONG of | Printed by Gonos Woop, of No. 201, Regent-street, in 
65, “ARE WE FAIRLY oe yi with of Middlesex, at his Prin 


Mimic,” price 2s. 6d.—Cramen & Co., ae ; 
ostmoreland-street, 


€ 


County at -office (Regent Press 
No. 55, King-street, Golden-square, in the said the 
blished by Apams & Francis, at 69, Fleet-atrect, 
it London Saturday, Feb. 26h, 1866. 
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